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from any attempt at effect, so distinct and evenhanded, that | sition, and fire at long range, with comparative safety to it- 
we are made to feel quite at ease that his one thought was to | self; oe usually fought in company, cou'd move 
put down things just as he saw them. freely, and were full of men, they were dangerous antagonists 
Jean Martzilhe, the writer, was a young man who was/to the t ship under favourable conditions of weather. 
frightened away from ic, in Perigord, by the proceed- | But in those days, and as they were then worked, three fatal 
ings of a certain Duke de 1, Force, who was the grandson of | disadvantages caused them to go out of use. They could only 
a great Huguenot leader in the wars of Henry the 1V., and | be employed for service in calm weather. They were—what 
was as strong for the Pope as his ancestor had been for Calvin | we are coming to again—simple floating platforms for artl- 
—one of those descendants of Protestants, so numerous in the | lery ; but, as they were then constructed, their oars could not 
.| days of Louis XIV., who atoned for the zeal of their grand- | work, and they were in danger of being swamped, in a rough 
on the fallen side by their own zeal for the triumphant | sea. They were so low in the water that a sailing ship, car- 

one. He had come down to his dukedom with a commission rying® wind, could easily run them down; and, even it the 
which he had solicited at court, to convert the Huguenots of | sea did not make them dangerous or unmanageable, they were 
his neighbourhood. His mode of dealing with them was very | of no use us soon as the wind rose, for, with the gunnery skill 
summary, and, it appears, not ineffectual. A great noble in| of the time, their special advantage of a long-range gua was 
unavailable except in smooth water. Then they were utterly 
without adequate accc dation for the numerous crews 
which they required; there was sitting-room for the rowers, 
and standing-room for the soldiers and sailors, but there was 
not much more, and at sea there was no cover for any one 
except for a few officers. They could not leave their port for 
more than two or three days, and they were calculated for 
nothing more than a dash out of it in fioe weather, and an 
immediate return to it. Thus they could not act with fleets 
at sea, for the galleys could neither stand bad weather nor 
carry their crews for any length of time. The last dieadvan- 
tage was the nature of their motive power. The three hun- 












































































































































his own country, backed by the royal authority, could make 
his hand very heavy, not merely on the vassals of his own 
estates, but on the more independent bourgeois of the royal 
towns. Heretics were summoned before him at his mansion, 
threatened, made to argue with clever Jesuits and be put to 
silence, and, if they were ob-tinate in refusing to sign their 
bjuration, punished and tortured like criminals. For the 
townspeople he bad the dragoons, who were billeted on them 
till they abjured, or their houses were stripped to the four 
walls. Marteilhe’s family suffered like the rest, and he re- 
solved to escape to Holland. He describes a regularly orga- 
nized system by which the refugees made their way out of 




















Literat France, like the underground railway which we to hear |dred chained slaves who supplied the place of the steam- 
ature. of in past times between the Southern States and Canada. It | engine of the modern war-ship were a more troublesome and 
> was not an easy thing in those days for people in Guyenne to | dangerous machine. At all times they were treated like fe- 
INVOCATION TO ARTEMIS. know the proper route to Amsterdam and Geneva, and the | rocious wild beasts, whom it was necessary to intimidate and 
Oh - the frontier was attended with peculiar dangers | keep to their work by the most merciless severity. When the 





and difficulties. A service of guides sprang up, whose busi- 
ness it was to conduct Huguenot fugitives through France, 
and over the border, to a place of shelter. The employment 
was well-known, and denounced as a capital offence by the 
Government, which hung every guide who was caught; but 
the trade still continued, and the account before us describes 
the shifts, the perils, and the self-possession and good-luck of 
One of the most active of these refugee condactors, “ a famous 
and experienced guide from Amsterdam, called Le Gasconnet, 
who made a business of these perilous undertakings, and had 
at the tips of his fingere the map of all the roads and pas- 
”" There was not much difficulty in ge through 
France unmolest~d; the trouble began at the frontier. Jean 
Marteilhe and his companion, alter some narrow escapes at 
an inn at Mezieres and other , had actually got safe 
across the frontier to a little vil in the territory of Liege, 
on the road to Charleroi. But, unfortunately for them and 
for some of their companions, the line of frontier was intricate 
and ill-defined, and after crossing it out of France, the road 
led them over it again into France. Here an informer, who 
had been watching his opportunity, brought them before the} Six galleys worked in company from the harbour of Dun- 
French authorities, and, as they had no passpurts, they were | kirk; but all they did, while Jean Marteilhe was serving on 
~ into prison, and proceedings were taken against them. | board one of them for nearly twelve years, was to capture two 
heir case came in due course before the Parlement of Tour- |r three becalmed men-of-war, which the wind chanced to 
nai, and at first there was no disposition to press matters | fail in the neighbourhood of the coast. But, on the other 


galley went into action, out of a hundred of the soldiers on 
board, fifty were employed in guarding against any attempt at 
revolt on the part of the slaves, on whum two guns were kept 
inted at the same time; and, in spite of those precautions, 
e officers were always more tinder apprehension about their 
“chiourme” than about theenemy. Then, in such a crowded 
space, and with not the least protection, the fire of the enemy, 
if it told at all, wes frightfully destructive. The slaughter of 
galley slaves in itself was no such great matter. But whether 
th boo insubordinate from terror or the hope of liberty, 
and had to be shot down by the soldiers on board, or whether 
the cannon balls of the enemy ploughed through their thick) 
— benches, in either case the galley was fatally crippled. 
hey were more fitted, in the judgment of the writer of this 
account, jor the smooth water of the Mediterranean than for 
the rough tidal seas of the Channel ; yet their defects were so 
great that nowhere could they be counted upon to cope with 
the improved sailing vessels and seamanship of the time, and 
as vessels of war they were not worth the heavy expense 
which they involved. 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plaia 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For t:.e Thracian ships and the fo faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the > 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might ; 

Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling ? 

ous man's ee he and cea her, 
ire, or the streams 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 
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For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, against them. They were wed legal advice, and their | hand, they were on one occasion terribly punished by a cun- 
south west-wind west-wind sing. defence did credit to their counsel's ingenuity. ‘They said | ning Dutch admiral, who disguised his ships as Indiamen, and 

ag fr xi -” that there was no proof that they intended > neoe rance, | lured the out a Iitte farther than usual from the land 
For winter’s rains and ruins are over, for they had already been out of it at Couvé, in the territory of | till he e advantage of the wind to manquvre against 


Liege, where they might have staid if they had pleased, and 
come back into territory again at Marienbourg, where 
they were arrested. The President told them that it was not 


them. Yet, thought surprised and —— severely, their 
speed and shallow draught of water enabled them to escape 
from the sailing vessels. Plundering expeditions to the Eng- 


remem’ is forgotten enough to prove that they had been at Couvé before being at | lish coast were much talked of, and a plan was once formed 
‘Aud Gusta ano dein 008 wers begotten, Setiehonte, unless they could prove that they knew|to burn Harwich ; but nothing could be attempted except in 
And in underwood and cover tbat Couvé was not French, which, he said, people from Guy- | Settled fine weather. The captains and pilots were always 


Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 
The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 


afraid of being ht in mid-channel by a rough sea or by an 
d | unfavourable wind for getting home to kirk; they not 
land more that a part of their soldiers, because so many were 
wanted to overawe the crew of slaves ; and so, besides picking 


ported 
was forwarded to Paris, and it was sup) by every one 

that would get off. But the King of France had a long 

arm. he answer from Paris was a letter from the 
Marquis de la Vrilliere to the Parlement, “claiming, on the 
= His Majesty, that the two prisoners, ha been 
found on the fron without a passport, should be con- 
demned to the galleys.” The presiding judge told them that 
their condemnation came from the Court, and not from the 


The 
capture of a small English frigate, which engaged them to 
give time to her convoy to escape. The action, a fierce and ob- 
stinate one, is described in a very clear and vivid way. It sets 
before us, y, the frightful condition of the wretched 
crowd of slaves when a false move of the galley brought them 


enad Bassarid Parlement, and that he washed his hands of it. Their sen- | under the muzzles of the frigate’s guns, pointing down 
abohuinuns and hide tence wus that they had “ been accused convicted of|them and loaded up to the mouth with grape-shot. Jean 
The leaves of trees di of the pretended Reformed , and of | Marteilhe describes the two vessels lying so close to one an- 


other that he could touch the English gua whica bore straight 
on the bench to which he and five other slaves were chained; 
and he tells us how, looking through the Koglish port-holeson 
— deck, he watched tue gunner coming with his 
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Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes ; the whole they were looked upon as persons to be much pi-| lighted match from gun to gun till he reached this one:— 
The wild vine slipping down leaves tied, and they received as much indulgence as could safel Be “ Tl se recontra que notre banc, dans lequel nous étions cing 
Her bright breast shortening i sig! shown them by the chief authorities while they were waiting | forcats et un esclave turc, se trouva vis-d-vis d’un canon dela 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, to be sent off to the galleys. The chaplains of the prisons, | frégate que je voyais bien qui était chargé. Nos bords se 
But the berried ivy catches ves and other ecclesiastics, tried what they could to convert them oe par conséquent ve canon était si pres de nous, 
To the limbs that —— feet that by argument or other inducements ; and the different methods | qy'en m’éievant un peu, je l’eusse pu toucher avec le main. Ce 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. nc mieten adda vilain voisin nous fit tous ef a oe ap oo 
—Swinburn’s “ Atalanta in Calydon.” | ®#8erness make prosel enews passion couchérent tout plat, croyant échapper son coup. ex- 
pik PL Dy doom which the poor young men had incurred, are described, | sminant ce canon, je artearees quill était poise, ce qu’on 


of course trom the confessor’s point of view, but 
turally and simply, and with some amusement. The 
where condemned to the galleys were collected, till 


appelle, A couler bas, et que, comme la fiégute était plus beut 
de bord que la galere, le coup porterait & plom’ dans le banc, 


tions in France, after the revocation of the| , t namber were gathered to form a “chain,” was at et qu’étant couché, nous le receyrions tous sur nos corps. 
Baiet of were sanguinary as those ; Ayant fait cette réflexion, je me déierminal a me tenir tout 
ae nausea te wag ye foe telieion Lille, whence they were sent to Dunkirk or Marseilles; and diols dens le bane; je Tah pouvale verte F4 tiods toahated 


t, Scoala, as en be okt thet that they on tthe tat 
as t -m must et comme j’étais attentif & ce qui se passait dans la {rézate, 
choice to wait a little lo with the ultimate certainty of ; - 
having to be seat fot al Fr inthe e or |J® Vis le canonnier avec sa méche allamés & ls main, qui com 
ves to oF to go St. cnce w @ neXt | oe: de canon en canon, venait vers celui qui donnait sur notre 
eee which was to be sent, to Dunkirk, to which | panc. T leeal there thon emer & Dion oc fs anaseutte priére, 
ourney was much shorter, and one which he could make | mais fervente, comme un homme qui atiend le coup de la 
+ They were accordingly | mort. Je ne pouvais distraire les yeux de ce canonnier, qui 

sent to pe preset t toujours de notre canon, 4 mesure qu’il tirait ies 
Jean Marteilhe was a man of observation, and he has pre-| suires. Il vint donc 4 ce canon fatal, j‘eus la constance de lui 
served what is a < the most detailed and com- voir mettre le feu, me tenant toujours droit, en recommandant 
plete accounts w we have of the of the seventeenth | mon Ame au Seigneur. Le canon tira, et je fus 6tourdi tout & 
coup, et couché non dans le banc, mais sur le coursier de la 
galére(a sort of raised gangway running fore and aft through 
galley, and dividing the banks of vars on each side), car le 
coup de canon m’avait jet aussi loin que ma chaine pouvait 
s’étendre. 


que faire ? 11 fallut se résoudre & passer par le feu de ce canon, 
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He was so severely wounded that he was from this time 
the oar. Bat bis five companions, who had been 
the direct line of Ave of the gun, were, as he aays, “ hachés 
comme chair 4 paté.” 
The galley was a place where the highest and the lowest 
rank in society were brought into close contact. The com- 
was a piace fora fine gentleman, for the 
a noble houses, Knights of Maita and other well- 
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THE ALBION. 


“ Send out your invitations, and give me the number, that I 
may know what wine to order from Bookay and Baddy.” 

‘or I blush to confess that I had no cellar. I had twice at- 
tempted to “lay down” wine, but it would keep rising w 
again with such pertinacit, 
believe, however, that though cellarless, 
pitable disposition, and like playing host, so that I spoke with 
a cheerful accent, which rather aggravated my spouse. 

“ Ab,” she said, with perfect truth, “ it is 
order the wine; but if you had before you the 
after the collection of the silver, with the bother, aad anxiety, 
and responsibility which I feel till it is all returned safely, you 
would not be so pleased at the prospect. Let me see: there is 
Cousin Mary's dozen of forks and « 
epergne, Louisa’s fishslice”—and the little woman soon made 
out a list of the friends who were to supply us with the silver 
requisite to make our table sufficiently imposing in the eyes 
of comparative strangers. 

For on ordinary occasions we ate off, sipped out of, and 
stirred with electroplate. With the exception of a few bache- 
box bearing an inscription whica 
tuate the remembrance of the grace and dex- 
acertain undergraduate was once wont to 
handle an oar, there was not an article of silver in the house. 
It is true that our tea-pot has hitherto always borne the cre- 
dit of being genuine, but that was owing to a ruse of min2; 
for, learning at an early period of hymeneal initiation that 
ted tea pots were distinguished b: 
nozles, I had ours fitted with a silver spout, and did the 











it was a service of parade, there was little of the real hard life of 
a regular naval service at sea, and it was very well paid. But 
the aristocratic captain, with his two or three equally aristo- 
cratic officers, had to live all their time cooped up with three 
hundred chained and half-naked convicts and their rufflanly 
‘warders, a com any for the most part of the worst and vilest 
scoundrels of France, constantly before the eyes and within ear- 
shot of the polite and high bred gentlemen on the poop. In war 
or in peace, there was a wild barbaric effect studied on board 
liey. It made its attack with a savage shout from tue ex- 
and furious slaves, whom the wasders, passing from 
bench to bench, flogged mercilessly as they rowed the galley 


Four to one on the field would have been very safe 
for we were all “ dark horses ;” and though we were 
ing, figuratively, cap in hand, round the old man’s jews). 
closet, it would have puzzled Admiral de Rous himself to hay 


This was the state of the odds and latest news at the (chim. 
ney) Corner on the morning when my wife was reckoning up 
all the friends whose silver she coul: 
was absorbed in her calculations, the post came in, andy 
black-bordered letter was placed in my hands, which quit 
dispersed all her plans. 

“I do not know any one who has fish-knives,” she wa 
saying at the moment I opened it, “ which is a pity, for! 

Do you think you hire 


to do so now,” I rejoined 


y that I gave up the experiment. 
am rather of a hos- 


borrow ; but while she 


“Enfiv (says this writer, speaking of the attack of six gal- 
leys on a Dutch line-of-battle-ship), nous approch&mes de son 
bord a force de rames, en faisant la chamade, qui est une huée 

ue les galériens font pour épouvanter |’ennemi. Ea effet, 
cest une chose épouvantable de voir sur chaque galére trois 
cents hommes, nus comme la main, qui heurtert tous a la fdis, 
et secouent laurs chaines, dont le bruit se confond avec leurs 
hurlements, et fuit frémir ceux qui n’ont jamais été a pareille 

” 


“Tt will not be n 
“nor will you be able ever to borrow plate 
shall either have a superfluity, or be left without excuse for 
not providing ourselves with what is needful from our ow, 


lor tea-spoons, and a “ What! Uncle Peter?” 








When visitors of distinction came on board to see the galley, 
and the vessel was dressed up for the reception, the ladies 
and gentlemen were greeted by hoarse shouts from the galley 


But when a man is very old and vei 
not seen him for years, one cannot feel inconsolably grieved 
at his decease, even if he be one’s mother’s brother, 
while uncertain whether he bas left one anything.. My wife 
not a humbug, so she did not cry, but turned very 
the next thing she said was: “ Now we shall know ! 

Ali the horses came to the post, 
sporting metaphor which struck me so whim 
time, that I am unable to help introducing it while 
story, all five expectants were at the funeral. 
Esteban, who were in England with a view tw 
urging their respective claims upon the old man (whom their 
agents had represented as declining rapidly), but who liad been 
foiled in their attempts to Monte. 
christo—who had left Ais jewels to the other, and felt that be 
to count upon reciprocity—and myself, were all 
special invitation; Mrs. Bu 


cracked, and one hu 


“ On faisait raser téte et barbe dla chiourme, changer de lin 
et revétir leur casaque rouge, et bonnet deméme couleur. Cela 
étant fait, qu’on se représenie toute la chiourme, qui s’assied 
dans leurs bancs,de sorte qu'il ne parait d’un bout de la galére 
&)’autre que des tétes ’hommes en bonnet rouge. Dans cette 
attitude, on attend les seigneurs et les dames, qui entrant un 
& un dans la galére, recoivent le salut de la chiourme, par un 
Ce cri se fait par tous les galéri- 
ens ensemble sur un coup de sifflet; de sorte qu’on n’entefid 
Chaque seigneur et dame recoit un haw pour 
salut; 4 moins que leur qualité ou leur caractére ne demande 
Alors on crie deux fois, hau, hau. Si c'est 
un général, ou un duc et pair de France, on crie trois fois, 
hau, hau, hau ; mais c'est le plus, le roi méme n’aurait pas 

U i t-on ce dernier salut le saJut du roi.” 
thorough organization, which 
made three hundred criminals work together as one man, 
either in performing monkey tricks in harbour for the diver- 
sion ot fine ladies orin carrying the galley into a deadly fire in 
spite of havoc and carnage among them, were kept up by un- 
cessing watchtulness and pitiless discipline. 
were chained five of them on each bench, and from this bench 

the narrow space between it and the next—a space ten 
feet by ‘four, which Marteilhe compares to a great box or 
tomb—they never moved day or night while the galley was 
Here, summer and winter, they ate and sl 
and, if the galley was in harbour, worked for themselves. 
each bench there was a Turkish prisoner, not chained to it 
like the rest, who pulled with them at the oar, and who was 
the executioner when the more formal punishment of the 
bastonnade had to be administered. But whatever was going 
on in the galley, whether rowing or cleaning her out, or 
whether the convicts were lying unemployed by their benches, 
the whip was for ever at work in the hands of the “ comite”— 
an officer who with his mates performed the duties of a boat- 
swain, in the spirit, and with the appliances, of a slave-driver. 
The “ comite” was the head of each crew of convicts, and was 
responsible for their activity and subordination. Rope’s-end 
in hand, he and his mates were ever on the watch, ready to 
apply it to the shoulders of the convicts for the slightest of- 
fence: and when the galley went to sea, the vigour and effici- 
ency of the rowing was kept up by unceasing flogging, as the 
“comite” passed up and down the gangway to detect any 
flinching or carelessness. Marteilhe says that it would have 
been impossible to maintain the customary speed 
and for sv long a time, except Ly this forced labour; and that 
when the experiment was tried at Dunkirk of manning some 
galleys with crews of hired rowers, it was found impossible, 
without the “ comite’s” w:ip, which could not be used toa 
free crew, to get out of them that continuous and enduring 
labour which was required for the work of a galley. 
ears Jean Marteiihe was on board one of the 
ret at Dunkirk, and then, when peace was 
The companions with 


the thickness of their 


ps. 

We were not wealthy or titled, it is true; but most people 
with our income and position have some little property sunk 
in precious stones and metals; while I do not believe that the 
most enterprising pawnbroker would have advanced twenty 
pounds on our united stock of rings, bi 
and other trinkets. We were married w 
bation of our respective relations, yet our wedding-presents 
were not so handsome as those often bestowed by them upon 

parative strangers on Jike occasions, but ran mostly to 
Llustrated Byrons, papier-maché knives, and cut-glass butter- 
coolers. Our children bad been godfathered 
in a genteel and Christian manner, yet their little mugs were 
The fact was, that no one cared to 
ve us, nor did we feel inclined to buy, either plate or jewel- 
ery, because at most it was only five to one against my wife 
being heiress to about the largest collection of gold and silver 
cles, and, above all, of emeralds and diamonds, 
by any private individual in England. in a word, she was 
the sap niece, and the promised in’heritrix, of Sir Peter 


An astrologer who once cast Sir Peter’s horoscope, said that 
he was born when the Gemini were in conjunction with 
Aquarius, which accounts, perhaps, for his instinctive percep- 
tion of the fineness of the water of 
mania he had for their acquisition. 
early life had been comparatively harmless, had become de- 
veloped and fostered by an accidental opportunity which oc- 
curred to him, while serving against Tippoo, in India, of pur- 
chasing looted jewels of inestimable value for a hundred 
pounds or so; and having thus formed the nucleus of a collec- 
tion, he devoted the remainder of his lite, his own considera- 
ble fortune, and that of the two wives whom (for virtuoso 
reasons, principally) he had at different times married, to its 
enrichment; so that at the age of seventy-five 
old man, with aa annuity, which 

purchase, of two hundred a 
for his sole support; but with plate which might have 
nished the mess-table of a volunteer officered 


cri rauque et lugubre de hau, 





, Chains, , 
ith the joyous appro- 


ggins was in the house 


What a demoralising thing that greediness is; the solemnity 
of death, the hope of immortality, the thought that the poor 
body which we were hiding away in the earth was but the 
other day living, talking, planning as we then were, and that 
in a few short years, at furthest, we should be helpless, sense- 
less, dark like ¢; the moral lesson taught by tne little good 
the dead man had derived from his hoarded treasures, 
that a penny given to a beggar (lent, we are told) would be of 
more value t0 him sow than the Koh-i-nQr—to all this we 
were deaf and blind; the one thought which dinned in ow 
ears, and swam before our eyes was, who will inherit? I telt 
it myself, and I saw it in the eyes, and especially in the lips 
of my companions ; that was our only thought. We returned 
in the sitting-room ; the lawyer 
nder whether the ptincipal end and 
i] as much parchment as 
; if so, they are marvel- 





Order, and a rude but ver made of delf, not silver. 





recious stones, and the 
his taste, which in very 


er 


aim of all legal documents is 
possible before coming to the 
lously saccessful, and the present will wasa 
last the name Montechristo 
this is an abridgment of what followed: “I know that there 
was a sort of understanding between Lord Montechristo and 
myeelf that the one who died first should leave his collection 
to the survivor, and this I at one time fully intended to ad- 
serious considerations upon death and re- 


and white what I desired 
by | I was no more, together with a chapter in 

which I accidentally lit, about a man w 
a napkin, diverted me from an act of so great injustice ; and 
if Lord Montechristo has fulfilled bis 


agreeme’ 
never absolutely pledged myself, 1 can only beg his forgi 


Lord Montechristo turned scarlet. 
“ Forgiveness!” he cried. “Why, it is a 
tract, a swindle, an attempt to obtain money under 
; why, I have left him, on my side, every di 


“ Pardon me, my lord,” said the la 
hardly opportune. If you have any 
forward atterwards ; if not, remember that it is 
able to expect the present company to sympathise 


He was right: we were delighted ; one horse was out 
race, and the odds were a point léss against 


he was a childless, soli 


proof d 
While he was somewhat like other men, before he had seclu- 
ded himself frum his fellow-creatures, and spent his last ten 


thousand pounds upon a sapphire which had caused tw 


had the child to stay with him on 

prominen positive ia. hie ! 

t will. 

p, and married the present writer, she received a 

her crotchety uncle on her wedding-morning, a 

for not sending her some little ornament, on the 

collection,” but coneoling her with 

the promise, that it should all be hers one day; and so we 

contented ourselves with mother-of pear! studs, ivory brooches, 

and silken watch-guards; our fingers and ears were, with one 

xception, ringless; and our plate was all make- 

ding the time when we should make our selection 

from Sir Peter Sparkles’s hoards, prior to converting the bulk 

into three per cent. annuities. 

Our chance of inheriti 
so hollow a thing as ic might appear at t. 

jpetitors entered besides my wife, all of 


made with England, at Marseilles. 
whom he was chained were of all sorts, from the lowest and 
vilest criminals to gentlemen of famil 
trouble in affairs of honour, simple-minded peasants who had 
deserted from the army, and Protestant confessors like him- 
self. The filth, the hopeless misery, the “comite’s” lash, 
was for all alike; but he does not complain of being treated 
worse than others, and occasionally he found favour even 
with a fanatical captain, or a more than ordinarily merciless 
At Marseilles the priests of 8. Vincent de Paul's 
Congregation of the Mission, who were specially charged 
with the care of galley slaves, made great efforts to gain con- 
verts among the Protestants, of whom there were more than 
three hundred at Marseilles, and forty in the same galley with 
Marteilhe. Of course he paints the priests in no very flatter- 
ing colours, and represents them us using unscrupulously, as 
probable that they did, the inducements of immediate 
liberation, and other worldly advantages, to tempt men to 
ve up their Protestantism. Jean Marteilhe was particularly 
itated by the effrontery of a certain Pere Garcin, who tried 
to prove to the unfortunate wretches that they could not pro- 
perly be said to be persecuted. 
venge, and laid a trap for the priest. 
in it a touch of the grave mischief of the earlier “ Provincial 
Letters.” He went with an affected air of stupidity to Pére 
Garcin, as if he was only seeking a pretext for 
and told him that his chief scruple about chaaging his bel 
persecuted seemed to him a mark of true reli-| or 
n accordingly proceeded to show him that 
was punished, not tor religion, but because he had dis- 
obeyed the King’s orders in leaving the kin 


who had got into| that it would “spoil the 


jewels ; but I neither like the idea of 
once belonged to an lishman 

except for value recei 
lection with my own hand. If my heir likes to make them 
over to him, or t: compensate him in any other way, she is 


It was evidently Paul Sneezinski’s first impulse to tear his 


had to be conciliated, and restrained himself. 
“ The same remarks 


bear to break up the 


were four othr com’ 
whom were “ well in,” and doubtless each stable 
chances of its own horse were the best. 
First, Paul Sneesinski, the son of Sir Peter Sparkles’s first 
This young man had a sort of 
it he»d-dress and stomacher of 


ply to Don Esteban de 
to his Polish mother; and Sir 


though, of course, his claims to compensation are infinitely 
pen those of the Pole.” 
Don Esteban smiled bitterly, bowed el 
menced 


ils moustaches 
Se te 


of my opponent, which made 


brilliants, which had 
Peter had, in writing, ad 
Esteban 


He resolved to take his re- gen 


The conversation has The race now lay between Heziah 


pace, and there was a look of insolen 
;| rosy (not to say “ bloated” face 
me fear the worst. 


| 


vii 


Be aczgbEESE SE SFE FEZ, 


leys hoped in vain that at 
the peace of Utrecht their liberation would be stipulated. 
But strong efforts were made to interest the English Govern- 
ment in their favour, and at last, in consequence of its re- 
tations, a batch of a hundred and thirty-six, of whom 
arteilhe was one, were released; the remainder were not 
freed tilla year afterwards. Marteilhe retired to Holland, 
where he composed this curious account of a galley slave's 
life. It was well worth republishing. 
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ENTERED FOR THE PLATE. 


“ We must really have a civility-dinner next week. There 
are the”—here my wife enumerated some half-dozen or 80 of 
had not ripened into intimates—“ to 


“ Then let us settle the score as soon as possible,” I replied. 
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ihe: 


t down as prdants to posterity, tor, instead of groping among 

a the dust of their libraries, searching for and copying their re- 

as the men of the Renaissance are laughed at for do- 

ing, they allowed their manuscripts to perish, or even destroyed 

them by rubbing off with pumice-swooe the words of some 

poet, orator, or philosopher, to inscribe in their place the le- 

gend of an anchorite or unwashed nun; otherwise, we might 

have been aided in our investigations G gar- 

dens by the fanciful productions of Cheremon, surnamed the 

ngenious Flower Poet, from his passion for the denizens of the par- 

when we had quite done, said: “* Would it not be simpler to|‘erre. We may infer from his fragments, and from others 
break in at the back of the cupboard ?” have said of him, that he had formed the of celebratin 
Of course it would; we all saw that now. It was the old | #04 describing in verse “every flower that drinks the dew 

story of the leather portmanteau, which can be ripped up with | between the Adriatic and Aigwan. Having described in splen- 

& penknife, secured by a Bramah lock of labyrin did lines a group ot maidens sporting by moonlight, Chere- 

tricacy. : 
the partition-wall, so that the back could not be got at| And slumbering near them others lay, on beds of sweetest 
t into the next house. So the next inquiry was, 


about the composition, and 1 do not think 
generally interesting in ertenso. The details which I have 
extracted were Moers | interesting to my wife and self, 
though ; and when I was fully entitled to take possession, I sent 
fora clever locksmith, the lawyer, and a detective—the last 
I aoe might be useful in ng plans for the avoid- 
ance of danger—and held a cece upon how to 
crack our nut and get at the 

M aced ; he 











_My confidence in the detective was not mispl. 
listened to all our ii devices in judicial silence, and 


who lived there? A van and his wife, we soon learned ; = —_ ~~ — be the es of ye ery an 
people there mon e inula ap ron-flower, w on garmea 
a pat | aps, 0 Poems wn "The | And veils, such hues as deek the sky when day is ebbing fast ; 
: offered to “ square it,” as he said, with them, and While far and near, tall marjoram bedecked the grow 
he ; so fa 8 ve I ly suort "of time, we pro- Loading with sweets the vagrant winds that frolicked all around. 
wo the next house, leav’ one of the party behind to| Modern society can scarcely form a conception of the ex- 
guide us by knocking against wall to the right spot for | tent to which flowers were cultivated in Greece, not merely 
com i We soon found it ; it was in a bed-| for the sake of their beauty when beheld in the , but 


toom, the nuptial-chamber, unfortunately, but that had been |on account of the immense use made of them 
alread ved and considered in the com ceremonies, as well as in the circumstances of daily life. The 


to his an entrance. Too easily, alas! for| with wreaths the statues of the divinities who were supposed 
some thief had ht the same idea as the detective; and | to preside over love or y any entered » 
when we gained sdmittance into the closet, we found s com- temple uncrowned, the character of the deity 
plicated arrau t of pistol barrels, but nothing else—not a| worshipped there, the flowers of the wreath were 


_ | chain of Citheron. If 
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re table, a bright fire, and a simmering kettle on the hearth, and | velop itself unchecked, soon converts into romantic wilder-| Mount Atlas, that formed the germ of the myth about the 
's jewel. fy s document which had been fol up with the will in my| ness. In one place; the banana throws forth its huge leaves, | gardens of the Hesperides, and caused the trees that bore them 
ifto hay, | band. I had had the bed removed, and the door of the iron fourteen or fifteen feet and two or three broad, which | to be stolen from the African shores, and acclimated among 
closet could be seen from where I sat. My wife, more philo- | descend in green and folds to the ground, and are| the Hellenes. Even now, when the thing is of daily occur- 
1¢ (chim. | sophical or weary than myeelf, slept on a sofa in the adjoining | with difficulty stirred by the bay breeze ; close to it perhaps | rence, the view of an orange or citron grove is one of the 
ning up drawing-room ; the policeman was in the dining-room down | rises the pomegranate tree, covered with blood-ted blossoms ; | most beautiful that can be imagined, some of the fruit peeping 
pile she fm stairs. together, considering the watch that was kept, and| and a little beyond, the graceful pyramidal foliage of the | through the green foliage like golden spheres; others, partly 
in, and, fm the fact of the house being in a row in a frequented quarter, I | rhamnus lotus, or the grand masses of the sycamofe, or the/of the colour of the !eaf, partly yellow; while an abundance 
ich quite MM ‘elt that my property bed ong safe. columnar date-palm, or thickets of mimosa; or some of those | of expanded or unfolding blossoms fill the whole atmosphere 
The difficulty threatened to lie in getting at it, forthe paper | thousand nameless shrubs, besseasing Fs odoriferous, which | with an intoxicating fragrance. Experience proves what 
she which had been tied up with the will, and which was in Sir | delight the traveller's eye, and soothe his senses as he wanders | might otherwise be attributed to the faucy, that the soil of 
ty, for | (™ Peter’s own han«writing, ran thus: “ The persou who by the pools and sheets of water, starred with myriads of} Attica is so sweet, that everything planted in it acquires an 
aa the jewel closet must be careful, or he will inevitably be shot. | white water-lilies, or with the pink and blue lotuses of Egypt. | additional delicacy ot favour. ‘I'hus, pear-trees transplanted 
[have always had a great taste for mechanical contrivances,| In Greece vegetation presents a different aspect—less | from Malta to the gardens of Maronsi, a village about six 
rejoinej gg snd some skill in locksmiths’ work ; and for the last ten years | tropical, but more graceful and beautiful, since even flowers of | miles from Athens, not only produce more delicious pears, but 
, for we fy | have devoted all my time and ingenuity to the perfection of | decidedly oriental origin there exhibit more brilliance and | begin to bear the very first season. If such be the case now, 
cuse for My 30 apparatus so fixed within the closet that the outward | loveliness. To poetry we are indebted for our knowledge of| when gardening can hardly be said to be studied at all in the 
our Ow, Me movement of the door fora space of more than two inches | the of remote times, which are often 8 to owe | dominions of the young Danish king, what must it have been 
should cause six pistol-barrels to explode simultaneously :| much of their splendour to the imagination, though perhaps | of old, when the most practised, skilful, and studious of gar- 
one upwards, one downwards, to laterally, and two straight | Without any reason; for when we ider the ber o{ | deners exhausted their ingenuity in the attempt to please the 
to the front. The iron rod which connects the door with the | trees and flowers acclimated in Bellas, and asking but little | palates of their fastidious countrymen. 
tigger, any pressure upon whicb will fire the machine, was | care or cultivation to render them blooming and fertile, we} We have said that the grounds of an Athenian gentleman 
| one ha: fa (0 have been raised, and so rendered harmless by pulling a|™may accept, without much abatement, the slight, though | were devoted partly to flowers, partly to vegetables, and 
grieved I Wire, the end of which I intended to hang on a vat just io- suggestive pictures which have been handed down to us by | partly to trees; but there was a peculiar order in the arrange- 
specially ade the left top corner of the door, and easily got at when | the masters of song. The houses of Greek gentlemen were | ment, by which what was beautiful was brought immediately 
y wifes Me the door was opened one inch, thus leaving a margin of an generally built in the form of the letter H, the cross-bar re-} under tue eye, while that which merely ministered to utility 
ale, and (ay inch for the benefit of bunglers, as; unless the door revolves | presenting the corps de logis, as our gem express it ;| was fenced off, and screened from observation by copses of 
on its hinges two full inches, it is utterly impossible that| while the sides gure the front and wings, the former | agnus castus, and rhododendrous, or myrtle, or oleander 
irop the Mm ‘he barrels should go off. My later years have been ren-| running alone the breadth of a court, encl towards the| which, at the proper periods of the year, extended a blaze of 
at the fa ‘ered wretched by perpetual ear of robbers. The infirmi | street by a wall, the latter projecting into the en. Here | blossoms between the kitchen-garden and the floral depart- 
ing my fm tes of age crept upon me; I felt ntyself growing weaker and the skill of the gardener began to display itself. From wing|ment. Among the citizens of the “ fierce democracy,” some- 
Sneezin. Me weaker; I could not trust my servant; and it was with feel. | to wing extended parterres of flowers, such as roses or stocks, thing of oriental tastes snd manners continued to prevail 
view t im ings of delight and triumph that, not quite a ago, | com-|or purple or white violets, interspersed with myrtle oopees, down to a very late period ; the windows of the female apart- 
pm their fe pleted a work which had cost me so much dme and labour, | and shaded here and there by quince or fig-trees. y | ments were usually turned towards the garden, so that, shaded 
wad been fa 20d which a skilled blacksmith could have done for me in a modern writers have doubted whether, in remoter , the | by amber or purple hangings, they could lean on the sills of 
| Monte ff few days, had I known one whom I dared to trust. I ar-| Greeks enjoyed the perfume of the Queen of flowers, though | marble or carved cedar, and gaze forth in the cool of the 
‘that be a ranged the apparatus, and quietly closed the door until, when | the testimony of their oldest poets ought to be allowed to set | morning upon tae bosquets of arbutus, or the broad waves of 
were ali i (bere was only the exact gap of two inches left, I heard the | the question at rest. Homer often distinctly and emphatic- | pear, apple, and pomegranate blossoms, which led the eye to- 
ne house MM itun rod click into its place. I was standing on a chair with | ally alludes to the rose, to which he compares the fingers of| wards the foot of Hymettus, the home of the Attic bee, or 
the end of the wire, which when pulled would render the in- | the Dawn while she draws aside the curtains of the east ; and | Gown to the banks of the [lissus, shaded by plane-trees, and 
lemnity J srument harmless, in my hand, and I now proceeded to hitch | Stesichorus, who flourished six hundred years before the dotted at intervals with cupolas of white marble, which glit- 
the poor fm * by a loop which I had twisted in the further end on to the | Christian era, speaks of crowns of roses. Trauitions also of an | tered hike newly-carved alabaster in the sun. And here we 
but the ME sppointed nail. At that moment some one came to the door} early date speak of the rose- of a Thracian king, | may as well notice a trait of Athenian manners, which will 
and that I of the room ; I started, and dropped the wire, which sprang| which lay in sheltered spots at the foot of the snowy|be thought to reflect some credit on the enterprising and 
8, sense. fe into the interior of the closet, and rattled down on the gold Bernicus. Johnson sarcastically observes, that many grasping Demos, as the men’ of Dorian blood were wont to 
tle good and silver dishes. persons lament the loss of ancient writers who have never | denomiuate it. So little fear had gentlemen that their ens 
8, seeing “Tt is nine months and four days since I have seen my | read a word of those that remain. He is no doubt right would be plundered by the people, that foot often tra- 
ld be of Mm veasures, My diamonds, that a prince mig t covet ; my em-| enough; but without exactly laying ourselves open to his| versed their orchards, their vineyards, and kitchen-gardens, 
this we [a etalds, that have sparkled in the sword-hilt of the warrior; | Censure, we may regret that the works of many authors have | One man’s grounds were, moreover, se from another's, 
1 in our ME ty goblets, carved by Benvenuto Cellini; my loves, my | perished, which might have been of considerable use to us had | uct by high walls or insurmountable but by rows of 
? I tet @ children, to enjoy which, ly and undisturbed, I have | they been preserved, especially when we happen to be engaged | olive or ry trees, thirty or forty feet apart; or by loose 
the lips [J separated myself | from my kind, and become a sort of Mam-| in the endeavour to settle some ted point. ‘he fragment | hedges of the fragrant phillyrea; with frequent gaps, and banks 
returned ( ™0n hermit, are there, separated from me by a mere plank, | of Stesichorus to which we have alluded has been thus trans- | studded with wild-flowers. It was even customary among the 
> lawyer fm 2d I cannot see them, cannot gloat over their glittering lated— more yey and noble citizens to invite the people not only 
end and fm beauties, cannot touch them, cleanse them, polish them !” eng a golden quince was there, to stroll at will th h their grounds, but whenever they 
ment a There was a good deal more: the poor old man had evid- Piled upon the regal chair; thought proper, to pluck and eat the fruit, and there is no 
marvel. I catly thought of sending for his niece and myselt to take care yong : les wenn gmt ny ; instance on record of this liberty having been abused. It 
iece ; at [jy ° him and his treasures, while he intrusted some workman With purple violets, ref ge — uot may be that the object of such — was to acquire 
rds, with the task of them for him, but determined to Where the breath of Spring has breathed. popalarity ; but if so, it was easily gained, and harmlessly 
at there Wait until he was worse or better before he took this step. He , ; . enjoyed. 
isto and ( 'amented his illness and weakness, and moralised a bit, takin The nations who inherited the treasures of Greek literature| A phrase, which often occurs in Greek literature, refers to a 
oll himself for a text. But there was nothing new or original |C@2not be reproached with any very strong desire to pass| rule invariably observed in the laying out of a garden—“ You 


have not proceeded beyond the rue.” To understand the im- 
hey of this expression, it musi be observed, that when you 
eft a Grecian house, and strolled forth into the garden, the 
first thing you encountered was a row of rue plants, extend- 
ing right and left, to mark the beginning of the floral depart- 
ment. When you had the rue, which probably owed 
its place to some unexplained superstition, you found — 
in the midst of gillyflowers, pinks, carnations, beds of matted 
violets, thickets of roses, hillocks netted with wild-thyme, en- 
circling clusters of the sweetest flowers, —s by the 
branches of the smilax or the pomegranate-tree. Then you 
descended, perhaps, into a hollow, where, from a fountain 
such as Grecian taste alone could produce, water splashed, 
and fell over into marble channels, shaded here and there by 
plants which love the wave, such as the narcissus and the 
hyacinth, or by odoriferous shrubs overarching the tiny stream. 
ere, throughout the day, might be heard the hum of bees 
lunging into the chalice of the pale veronica or the white 
ily, or buzzing about the flower of the trinity, or the 
motherwort ; while overhead, from the boughs of the 
or the cedar, the woodlerk or the thrush sung in rivalry, As 
ev csme on, the hush of other sounds ushered in the 
song of the nightingale, which one of the test of the 
poets often sat up all night to hear, and whose music 
gushes, rich and melodious, througt his verses. 

When the garden stood in the city, or its environs, the ob- 
jects of interest of which it commanded views were at once 
most striking and numerous. From one side you caught a 
glimpse of the Acropolis with its Olympian population in 
white marble, over which towered the colossal figure of the 
warlike Athena, whose gilded helmet and shield were visible 
from afar, whether you approachec from the southern silver- 
mines, or descended through lovely valleys from the elevated 

ou looked seawards, you beheld, at 
the distance of a few miles, the port of Athens, joined to the 
city by long and towering walls, on which several chariots 
could drive abreast. In that port were ships from all parts 











himself the former ones could not be traced ; and to this day, no one | private parties, likewise, when they dined or drank together, | of the world then known, which laid at the feet of the demo- 
ttaches. [aE *20ws who the very dark horse was that actual! : their brows were th flowers, while the apartments | cracy the riches of the East‘and West, and carried home in 
self. I the plate. in some instances were covered so deeply with roses, that | retura those costly fabrics and works of art in bronze, 
endous opera gh alert they reclined upon them as upon sofas. This taste, which won’ or a re genius Jf = 
prevailed more or less throughout the whole country, as well so profuse a ban ments of them are still found 
yh GARDENS OF THE GREEKS. as in Magna Gracia, Sicily, and Asia Minor, --4 conyey | #dorning and stimulatin the mceative wers of all states 
Among the ancient Greeks, the idea of a garden included | #ome idea of the extent of floral cultivation, which everywhere | possessing the slightest claim to civilization, A little further 
vegetables, fruit- and flowers. Towards them there had | constituted an important branch of industry ; just as the cul- rose the island of Salamis, rendered famous by the destruction 
floated from the East traditions half real, half tivation of roses still does in parts of Central and the | of the Persian fleet and host; and not many miles out at sea, 
e years mythical, created by 80’ of vast wealth, which adorned | northern provinces of India. In these eastern countries, vast | the eye rested on the rock of Aigina, crowned by the 
n with the mountains of Syria and Medi , and were issitated in Beby- quantities of roses are needed for the manufacture of attar, the | of Jupiter, around which clustered @ deuse po 5 
o! For lon and Egyptian Thebes, by gardens laid out on terraces, most lasting and delicate ever invented by man, In | its existence entirely to commer To the right, 
serself; [ME ing one above another toa great height, shaded by immense | the present day, the convert roses to several uses not | away, in a south-westerly di , the ridges of the 
. Bhe trees, and watered by reservoirs, placed at the top of the whole | Much thought of in the West. At Al for example, is | Peloponnesus, amid whose folds nestled the ancient states of 
ontent. Sructure. In oriental coun’ delighted | made a conserve of imported ly into England, and Mycene, where money was first coined, and where 
in still; for in the gardens of Lrein, in which the Arabs stead-| which may be reckoned the most delicious articles of | half the fables of the mythology took their rise. On the 
monte, fastly be we have the rivals of those of the Hesperides in | luxury that can be imagined, being equelly remarkable for | the eye followed the sinuous shore to the lofty seem pw Be 
me. beauty, in and in u ? the | taste and scent, as well as for its power of stimulating diges-| Sunium, now Cape Colonna, from the rocky brow of w 
e espe: ancient Egyptians, however, there existed real w tion and promoting health. the fane of the virgin goddess looked down upon the waves, 
tor extent, might have vied with eS oe .| A succession of such gardens as we have partly described 
it; and the fictions of poetry. We phen ror representa- | lieve the extent to which they were ex from that coun- | bordered the road all the way to Eleusis, and were backed 
blic at- tions of them still, painted on the walls of their temples | try in antiquity. So, again, the pears, the , the | olive groves, whose thin and pale green foliage rusted almost 
e other and sepulchral grottoes, studded with rare flowers und frait- figs, and the water-melens, which cool the tra 's lips as| constantly to the touch of the south or west wind. At the 
\orities trees, adorned with covered walks, fountains, arbours, parter- | he toils through the fiery bollows of the Morea, have always | entrance of this road, you Pane pee tase bee woe 
get the Tes, of grotesque forms, and seats of polished stone, | been esteemed the finest in the Levant. Bat what in com- | dense shade the greatest of philosophers reclined side by side 
‘mined where of the rarest plumage nestle among the branches | mercial times are regarded exclusively as articles of t, | with the youthful Pbedrus, while reading one of the finest ef- 
Sof of the trees, or float along the surface of the ponds. were at ac early of the world’s history looked upon | fusions of Lysias, which led to the superb dialogue, in gran- 
| lived At various point on the banks of the Nile, as at Siout and | from a mere point of view. It was doubtless the deur far outstripping all that that renowned orator ever pro- 
on the Er-eshid, we yet find the descendants of thom sacient | sight of when by some (Grecian wanderer they were duced or imagined. Further in the country were gardens of 
gardens, which the luxuriant vegetation of spring, if left to de- for first time on the warm and lovely slopes of|s more rustic kind, enclosed for » particular purpose with 
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to win. What Kemble did years after for the stage 
est did now for Art. 
He olds and friend by the simple but obvious 
was unknown to Greece and Rome, and 
their costume was obsolete. The classic dress he conf 
esque, but to introduce it would be to gain in grace 
in sentiment. He wanted to 
“|e mark the el per baad ame e. 
hey went away, and returned again. ‘ 
ht before the canvas, rose and said, 
conquered ; picture will occasion a revolution in Art!” 
At this time he was not so jealous of West as he afterwards 








high — walls, and dev: to the cultivation of 
flowers. Along such of th oe ope ae the south ran 
three rows of hives, from which at early morning the bees 
, sometimes in clusters, sometimes in columns ; the | argument—. 
weaker or more indolent resting on the blossoms immediately 
beneath them, while the stronger and more enterp' 

high in the air, and spread themselves far and wide over the 
blooming thickets and rich clover meadows of the Cephissus. 
Gardens, however, were hardly judged complete without a 
sprinkling of vines, either trailed along the walls, or overarch- 
ing the entrances, where their golden or purple clusters lay 
in bacchanal profusion, courting the embraces of the sun. 
Some of the flower-planters of Hellas, where ev 
carried to extremes, ran almost mad on the subject of bees, to 
enjoy whose company several individuals devoted themselves 
to a life of solitade in wild anc remote places, which their in- 
dustry clothed with roses and violets. Here, through hives 
of specul stone, they studied the movements and govern- 
ment of the political insects, who, under a female monarch, 
enjoy all the advantages of a commonwealth. One of these 
men, who passed fifty-eight years after this fashion, carefully 
chronicled his observations, which may have assisted 

tle in the composition of his natural history. To such per- 
sons, in part at least, were owing those remarks on weather 
and the winds which, collected and condensed into a body, 
constituted the rural philosophy of Greece. Seated in fra- 
grant bowers, they watched the coming on of dawn, the heli- 
acal rising or setting of certain stars, 
teors, the generation and office of dews, the habits and migra- 
tions of birds, with whatever else concerned their interests or 
Even the highest intellects shared with the 
humblest this rapt contemplation of external nature; though 
Sucrates, whose pleasantries were sometimes misunderstood 
suggested a different idea of himself, by saying t 
learn nothing from stones and trees. 
had learaed much, and was familiar with the topography of 
his country long before the battle of Delium. At any rate, no 
people except the English have ever been fonder than the 
There they otten passed the happi 
portion of their lives, in those tasteful and elegant 
sarrounded by beautiful gardens, which, when their coun’ 
had the calamity to be invaded, always first provoked the 
enemy’s devastating hand. 

As a people, the Greeks may truly be said to have idolised 
the country, whence their literature is full of rustic imagery, 
of the sighing of trees in the wind, of the rush and splashing 
of the sea on the beach, of tue tricklin 
chirp of grasshoppers in the sun, of 
the “ pleasavnce, of the breathing fields,” of the hum of bees, 
of the bark of dogs, of the lowing of kine, of the neig 
of the war-horse as he bounds and plunges over stream 
chasm ; and nowhere was the face of the earth more adorned 
and beautified by man’s hand. Cultivation scaled the est 
mountains, and marked its track by delicate white s to 
the rural gods, by noble temples, by altars under 
priogs in marble, and ex! 
neficent superstition, the protection o! 
heaven; for fountains were esteemed 
ministered to one of the primary wants of man. When the 
Greek was shut up hopelessl, 
on his window ledge a 


t truth, not fiction 


e. 
West was now famous, and the royal commissions kept him 
in incessant work. You may still see the dreary picture of| Lord G 


where they rest as in almshouses—*ld, invalided, and now 

candidates for immortality. There is Epa- | dull 
, and Chevalier Bayard,in grievously inaccurate | nolds’s 
costume, following euit; Cyrus liberating the King of Arme-| He amused 
nia’s family, and somebody and his daughter (rather Guelphic | humoured his slightest 
brought before Germanicus. 
West was always at the royal ear, to flatter and propitiate. | sive hobby of 
grew tired of the Lliad, he painted subjects | talent) a proof 
He was always quietly | Oracle, the friend of p 
unjustly to honour; 
don ferociously yet truly said 


ing he nad « taste, 


story and the Bible. 
stimulating his royal patron to fresh orders, and persuad. 
suggestions arose in his own mind. t 

When the king grew tired of the classics, West lamented | his style was ly, ski: 
that the Italians, in painting perpetually the miracles and tri- 
neglected their national history. The | heauty—not one single 
roposed that West should decorate St. | tion, or the heart: the 
indsor, with seven scenes from Froissart. 
They are weak vapidities, that the tamest eclectic of the Ca- 


a3 
Pe 


@ phenomena of me- 


E 


il 


umphs of saints, h: 





fied, unobtrusive yet good 
up early, work trom ten till four; dress, din 
Such was the even tenour of the seif- 


West's pride was scarcely 
d knighthood from the 
esirable. 


k veil fell over the king, a cloud fell 


n truth, however, he} is clear, and reasonably pure; and they are full of West's 
calm, dull, self-confidence ; yet at the best are only fit for an | work again. 
hotel or a concert-room. tact, tact—thy worldly triumphs | old man’s way. 
are greater than those of genius. 
posture-making knights, 
rate his chapel with a series of pictures showing rogress 
ot Revealed Religion. The king, flattered by the disinterested 
fidelity of his American painter, consented to consult a coun- | on West’s fortune. It was like 
as to whether it was right for Protestants to in- 
into their churches. The king re- 
horror of paintings aud the Puri- persons 

tans’ dislike; the subject was a debatable one then, and it is}the Duke of York’s income. These 


But when kings ask advice, they ask only to 
tion of their own opinions ; the bishops ans 
urd, as their spokesman, said that “ 
est’s thirty-six subjects, and that not one of| Fox, Pitt nor Percival 
them but might be treated in a way that even a Quaker might | Art association W: 
contemplate with edification.” 

The king was offended ; for it is said in youth he had fallen 
in love with a Quaker girl (Hannah Lightfoot), and he loved 
ha Mo the bowing bish the The Quak T 

ly to Ww. ishop, “ The ers are bland, uoruffied, 
Christians, for whom I have a high respect. I love their | ing the Sick,” received three 
ful tenets, and their benevolence to one another ; and | British 
h, L would be a Quaker.” adorn 

irby had done before, and re-| funds for its erection. On 

historical 


res, 
e dull prolific man, went to fees Sow iiee Foe 


Ru A 


of Froissart, and the 


I sometimes indeed thin’ 
to the king to deco- | inferior to his self- for 


Athenians of rural life. 





ing on his neck. His 


8 stop 
harlotte’s anger at his visiting Ni 
guessed, to the wish to make up 


after many relapses and returns of income. 





thought to Quesn C 
in 1802, ee 


of fountains, of the 
e cooing of doves, of 


‘erpetually opposed at the Academy by Lee, West 

po sng to Wigs, Be archi! 

re-elected. ph A pie. 
self-satisfied ; 


in a city, he created 
den for himself, either, if rich, in a 
silver basket, sculptured all over with rustic imagery ; or, if 
r, in one of wood or osier, where he fostered and allured 

to bloom the denizens of the distant mountains and valleys. 


y of it sen 
t for the obligations of birt a hospital, after its exhibition had 


snubbed bishop bowed, as 
tired. 








WEST, THE MONARCH OF MEDIOCRITY. 
By Walter Thornbury. 





AN APOCRYPHAL SETTLEMENT. 
The Jewish Chronicle gives the follo 


‘Jewish officer ia the Bogliek 


out of the war with 
On as leatenaat snd went pay yo 
Commander Hollins. 


hael, and Michael Angelo 

of Carlo Dolce, and the tedious equality 
; and to these great works and great 
fits we must add a series of royal portraits, for which he re- 
ceived two thousand guineas. 

Even the American war only rooted West deeper in the 
favour of the king; for he then became the royal gossi; 
the chief source of information as to the character and doings 

n and his brave colleagues. 
is stories of his Indian masters in painting, 
the finding the Halkets’ bones, I have no doubt, 
footman in the palace knew them by heart. West, who con- | advanced 
sidered himself favoured by heaven, believed that his com- | rendezvous 
munications were of the deepest in.portance to the king, and | the same place so often, 
to think himself a privy councillor all but in name. ceeded ten miles 


we wonder that on Reynolds's death West succeejed | He sailed until he anced abou 
him as President of the Roy > : 


wing 

uarrels of artists he obtained some benefit. Re bys 
is retired from the Societ; , 
ad falien out about the mode in which their ex- 
hibition profits should be spent. The sculptor said, Buy 
sculpture ; the artists, Collect pictures ; the rich neu 
the money in the funds, and let it grow, 

Quietly, velvet-footed, after his manner, 
He flattered the weak, 
couraging him to draw up some plans for a new association, 
«lthough he had given his pledge to the old society, whose 
manager, Kirby, had taught the youn 
, in his inaugural s 





Ww. 
West got the ear of 
, Shallow man by en- 


ers. He little knew the thun- y be pe een Fon ee 


t that was forging for him by the quiet, smooth-tongued, 


nting on “ Regulus,” 
on, smiling their royal approval. 
introduced to the young American. 
Kirby, half-alarmed, affecting an 
difference, turned to the king, and said—‘ Why, your Ma- 
jesty never mentioned this work tome. Ha! Who made the 
frame? It is not made by your Majesty’s workmen ; it ought 
to have been made by the royal carver and gilder.” e 
Calmly and coldly, as only royalty, when below freezing- 
point, can be, the king replied—“ Kirby, whenever 
able to paint such a picture as this, your friend 


respectable intriguer. 





tli 


for the young mind; but the students were dazzled b 
court influence—and, luckily for West, attendance is but 
compulsory at academic lectures. 
, unruffied went on West, with his cold dignity, his 
, his diplomatic reserve, and his unge- 
respectable coldness, safe and prudent to the last. It 
ought wonderful of the great man to attend Gainsbor 
ough’s funeral ; and that such attendance should be thought 
wonderfal proves him cold and selfish, for the dead was 
neither poor nor unknown; and by the aide of a friend’s 
grave one’s own small ambitions appear but trivial 
Barry might starve in his Castle Street den ; 
son die broken-hearted; Procter 


of patronage and in- 


Kirby gets redder and more alarmed ; he must 
tion. “I hope, Mr. West, that you intend to exh 
ture.” What a smile expands the mouth and widens the eyes 


5 


West, scarcely looking from his picture—* It is painted and the 
for the palace, and the exhibition must depend upon his Ma- | m ity, and walked his gallery as if the halo were already 
luminous round his brow: a living statue, he moved about 


pleasure. 
Both Kirby and West mean what they say—not for each |i ie and content. Jostling nobody, yet fenced in 


other, but for the king. The king breaks in here and says— 
« ee be very happy to let the work be shown 


Kirby is now getti 


it to my exhibition ?” 
iserable man, now comes your coup de grace, as the king 
sternly answers for his silent — No; it must go to my 
exbibition—to the Royal Academy.” 
Kirby bowed and retired; when he died shortly after, no 
one could decide whether ¥ died of old 


at Somerset House, West's “ Regul 
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into smoother water; he presses his 
the flattery, “Then, Mr. West, you 
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was the sun of the 
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classic dress, and clothed the [adians and sold 
the costume of his own time. The op 
alarming, but common sense prevailed. 

purchase ; Reynolds and the Archbishop 
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he king refused to 
of York came to en- 


treat him not to run any risk of losing the public he had just 
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namented by pagodas 
holding over 2,000 hee os gee 
large ball, within an roof, 
present a beautiful 
pillars of 

cornices. The 


b epupencees & steps of the whitest marble. On open- 
ing et vey oh gens nt my the whole building is 


flooded by the light w 
spot inside the 


seum. Several little articles 

which are highly treasured by him. 
Thus a community of Israelites 

way ine 

and 

sands of years ago. 


sacred tongue, 
ts which 


on vellum, which he presen’ 


aD, vailable 
candies are placed, which are kept burning 
continually, but still are not seen. The effect, as ta be ima- 
gined, is beautiful. In each house of worship are 


holidays and days of festivity. In the aggregate 
i rdance with our religion, and are 
itary leader who had been taken prisoner, 


yet consisting of over pon gpa souls, 
Sood their history 


—_—_—_e—_—_ 


Xuperial Parliament. 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


On Thursday July 6, the House of Peers met at twelve 
Commission. 


by 
Granville, Lord St. 
and Lord 

the 8; 


o'clock, when was 


ree “ sa- 





and shorten 


lidation and of the laws 
on that subject. The County Court Equitable Jurisdiction 

Act will give a useful extension to the local administration 
= Act for Consoli the Controllership of the 
chequer with the Board of Audit will tend to increase the 
the arran; ts for auditing the public accounts. 
Establ the Record of Titles in Ireland will 
and secure the transfer of land. The Act for 

the Laws which Govern the 

will tend to prevent the recurrence ot 


ders as 
Defence has removed restrictions w 
prevented the colonists from taking eff 
own against 
gladly given her assent to many other measures of less gene- 
im The electors of the United Kingdom will 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARL RUSSELL TO SIR F. BRUCE. 


Foreign-office, July 6, 1865. 
Sir,—I have received and laid before the Queen your 
of the 19th of June, witha of Mr. Seward’s 
note on the subject of the cessation of 


H. M. Government did not expect, indeed, that the U. 8., 

the course have hitherto taken, would now acknow- 
ledge that the _ concession of — t ts was 
either necessary or just, or, sanctioned by 
—H.M. Government, however, ha in common with all 


thou- | the maritime Powers of Europe, acknow the belligerent 


Wensley- 


E 
aii 
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Force | National Debt, 

disor- | repealed to the 

pened last year at Belfast. The Colonial Naval | expenditure has been reduced £4,000,000, the deficiency hav- 
have hitherto | ing been supplied by the marvellous elasticity of the national 

measures for| wealth. The introd 

attacks by sea. H. M. has also| in 1859. 


ye an immense iron-clad navy was com- 

menced and has been —~ and yet, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary expenditure, at the commencement 
of the session, and the deficiencies of 1860 and '61, an 
equilibrium was attained in 1862, and since that time although 
and iron-clad ship building has gone on increas- 


of| which he forms a part very strong and popular. In 1860 he 


had doubled the income tax. 1862 it was brought down to 
sevenpence, and it is now reduced to fourpence in the pound. 
tea duty has been reduced to sixpence per pound, or one 
of what it was three yearsago. The surplus of £10,000,- 
has been devoted to the paying off of a portion of the 
while at the same time the taxes have been 
extent of £14,000.000 in about four years, the 


uction of the French Commercial Treaty 
, the repeal of the Customs’ duty on timber, and the 
total abolition of the Paper duty were all the work of the late 
Parliament. So much for the principal features of its financial 


soae, be cnten nee, Sarin jo chase Sis tatives in | and fiscal hi , 
Parliament; and H. M. fervently prays that the blessing of} The fi policy of the coantry under the management of 
ty God may attend and may guide | Earl Russell has not perhaps been so much a matter of con- 


ation. In the matter of the annexation of Nice and 

woy, the Diplomacy of the British Government was any- 

thing but what it ought to have been. The withdrawal of 

Britain from the Ionian Isles was sanctioned by Parliament 
and public opinion. Inthe matter of Poland, encouraged b: 


the t sympathy of Parliament, Lord Palmerston 
Earl 1 entered into relations with France and Austria 
wer he ne ot ae a Epp upon ~~ 

g her tos n her course of outrage upon hu- 
manity and <a a i 


peror Napoleon an opportunity of complaint, alt 
y had never contemplated war. In 1863, '64, the 
uestion occupied much attention in and out of 
t. War appeared imminent; but al the 
appeared profoundly discontented, it retused 
to authorize the sailing of .be Channel Fleet which lay in the 
Downs awaiting orders which it was expected would send 
them to the coast of Schleswig-Ho stein. In the 7rent affair, 
the whole nation arose as one man to avenge the insult to the 
, and Parliament and public spoke with such unmistake- 

, a8 startled even Earl into life. 

In last , the Addresses to the Throne were carried 
without serious debate, — Earl Derby commented on 
the hostile demeanour of the American Goveroment and the 
means of defending Canada. The same subject was after- 
wards freely discussed. Mr. Fiizgerald (Conservative) cen- 
sured the inaction of the Government. Lord P 


(i! 


however, ex; his determination to defend the British 
American vinces with all —y <4 of the Empire. 
Messrs. Forster, and other ers egainat 

ht be done to 


dismissal—speaking well for that country where nei- 
rer ealth, nor rank, coo political influence, can shelter the 


The popularity of Lord Palmerston remains still undimin- 
it is even said that he improves as an orator, which 
at his age seems questionable. 


and persuasi L 
Sinjoed tines the last election, tne 


Herbert died in 1862, and Sir G. C. 
The Duke of Newcastle, who died in 1864, had been pre 
ly succeeded in the Cabinet by Lord Clarendon, while 
Colonial-office was mene a Le -" Mr. on 
most conspicuous vacancy ouse of Commons been 
caused by the unexpected death of Mr. Cobden.—Znglish 


He was always, however, a 
In the six years that have 
personal changes have been 


; 


——¢————_— 
A LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE. 


One ot the most remarkabie speeches to which the 
electoral contests have given rise is that delivered 
Stanley at King’s Lynn. Whatever falls from the noble 
lord is worthy 4 attention, - eee, eee of the 
ition which he occu t possesses an 
emsinentl judicial and displays real political in- 
sight. We doubt —— whether he reall the 
8 


Election, he is calm and cool, and can discuss “ the situation” 
with a composure and impartiality that it would be vain to 
expect from any other pubiic man of equal eminence. It is, 
therelore, satisfactory to receive irom so high an authority 
the assurance that six years of Liberal government hav; not 
msougs the coustey 00 the betak Sf cule, bus bave ssonead Se 
present prosperit prom: ts prospec’ 
ee voreign pelnics are concerned, his lordship bes sbeolutely 
to 8a: way of criticism upon Lord Ruseell’s ad 
Pr Me 6. ‘oreign Office. He confines himself to telling 
as that we are at peace and are likely to remain at peace, 


There so far as he can see, no chances of any Ea 
plication which our intervention por Be yn for; 
and he thinks that if Americans are to seek a 
quarrel with —_— be not be with a py the 

more 

stone himself could My = 3 
could the Chancellor of the Bees eS Oe 
tate reduction 
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Liberals. He had not entirely emancipated himself from the 
fear that the working classes if freely admitted to the suffrage 
might “swamp” those above them in the social scale. But it 
is something to find that a Conservative statesman is — 
to extend rights of citzenship to all who can 

proofs of prudence, industry, and intelligence ; and it is still 
more ficant that he should declare himself favourable to 
the redistribution of seats; and to the transfer of members 
from smal! and decaying to large and rising towns. For upon 
the latter measure, far more than upon any extension of the 
franchise, depends the alteration of the existing balance of pol- 
itical power, and the limitation of the unjust influence of the 
territorial] interest. Upon questions such as the abolition of the 
law of settlement and removal,and the repeal of Roman Catholic 
oath, Lord Stanley expresses opinions which would become the 
Liberal rather than the Conservative benches of the House, and 
which constitute te severest censure upon the course recently 
taken by the party to which he nominally belongs. It is not 
surprising, therefore that the Tory organs of the press should 
have found it necessary to mutilate his speech before present- 
ing it to their readers, By them it is, no doubt, felt as a 
severe blow and a grievous discouragement. But less pre- 
judiced writers will probably accept it as embodying the con- 
clusions to which an impartial mind is irresistibly drawn by 
a fair consideration of the circumstances, tendencies, and 


wants of our time.—London Review. 


state of perfect equality—equality in intellect, equality in 
virtue, equality in ph vical strength, as well as equality in 
wealth, station, and political power. It is the for this 
last kind of equality, while the former conditions are still 
wanting, as must ever be in this wicked world, that 
seems td to an English mind. Perhaps a match between 
“ Gentlemen and Players” would shock a Frenchmen as much 
as it would shock an American, but to ees are 
more natural. The amateurs meet the professionals on the 
cricket-field as equals and playfellows, but they do not find 
it necessary to merge all diff of breeding and educa- 
tion. The professionals meet the amateurs on this footing 
without any sense of humiliation, and lly — to 
beat them. This year, however, the tables were turned, and 
‘we have not heard that = f worse ag be honourable 
emulation has been kindled thereby in the breasts of the 


players. 

The marked ascendency of Harrow over Eton in these an- 
nual contests is a fact which calls for explanation. Accident 
may account for one or two defeats, but a continued series of 
defeats must be due tosome permanent causes. Several such 
causes are su ed by Etonians, but they cannot be acce; 
as adequate. It is said, and truly said, that the Thames isa 
formidable competitor of the Playing Fields, and diverts from 
cricket some of the most athletic and spirited youths. It is 
urged, moreover, that the great numerical preponderence of 
Eton is delusive, inasmuch as a far © proportion of bo 
are below theage of 14. Lastly, it is alleged that the “ liveli- 
ness” of Lord’s Ground, contrasting with the dulness of their 
own, a the Eton champions at a great disadvantage. 
There is a certain force in all these arguments, but they do not 
amount to adefence, It must be presumed that most of those 
who have a natural aptitude for cricket will take to it by 
choice, and in forming a cricketer training is more powerful 
than natural + Eton contributes quite as many first- 
rate players as ‘ow to University Elevens and the - 
lebone Club; why, then, should their genius not develope it- 
et at school? If the Harrow ground resembles that 
at Lord’s, it is greatly inferior to the Eton ground in all other 
respects. Thee must surely be a difference in the energy 


astic in our sparta, so impenetrable to artificial sentiments of eer oF beg hy nae not 4 to high 
heroic gran , yet i} ed by th lest appeals n : e case, 
~ ee ae aged eng: time that Etonians should bestir themselves, for even the 


i Di it ill, it i 
to our natural feelin isguise it as we will, it is the youth restige of this oii Seaman be proof = 
the 

































































































——__>__—_ 
CRICKET; ETON AND HARROW. 


Not even the excitement of a General Election has been 
able to diminish the éclat of an Eton and Harrow cricket 
match. Ever since the Dissolution London has been 
“empty,” or, if not quite empty, it is at least thinned by the 
loss of some thousand families at the West-end, et 
Lord’s Cricket-ground was as full yesterday as ever. The 
price of admission has been raised, but no one ie deterred 
from going by considerations of this kind, and even rain suffi- 
cient to disperse a mob makes little impression on that 
throng of well-dressed spectators. It is certainly inscrutable 
—we ure 80 impassive in our serious business, yet so enthusi- 


of the actors in the Public School matches that gives them an | P' 
interest beyond the most brilliant performances of veterans.| ‘he invariable and inevitable discomfiture o 
Men who are no longer young watch the prowess of the rising | School.— Zimes, July 15. 

generation with « kind of affectionate | atom With the Sr 

proverbial tendency to believe that the former days were bet- MR. DISRAELI'S ALARM HUMBUG. 


ter than these, there mingles a consciousness of declining a eatin 

strength and an inward knowledge that in cricket, as in the mA n seotanies, Doe by Ad ee 

place ee mnmat eee, Cas oid coder maust ge and yield the feigned fades against which he "was called ane to de- 
~~ fend the Island. He was suddenly roused from his sleep by 


The style of bowling may seem to have altered for the worse 
alarm bells and cries, and people came to him, saying a world 
bold forward hitting to have become almost a lost art, and of ies had got into the Island, and all woul oe lost _ 


fielding to have seriously fallen off, but this fancied degene- lees Gamcho 4 and put himself'at the hea: of the 


racy in the race of cricketers is, after all, not half so manifest as eo the invad Consenting to this, without his i 


as the advantages of the young player over his critic. That 
tead bleness shrewdness, Sancho was packed up in armour, so that he could 
iness of hand, that quickness of eye, that nim of neither move hand nor foot, and at the first attempt down he 
In 


foot, are the gifts of youth alone, and the disparaging com- fell. and | 
a - : ‘ ay like « huge tortoise in its shell on its back. 
—<=> re ~ tm nee —— ihe he this helpless posture some kicked him, some stumbled on and 
we must not leeilon the emotions of connoisseurs, for rea) | {¢!! upon him, and one took up a position on his body as on a 
i atch-tower, while he gave orders like a general, encouragin 
ae of play are few and far between in the vast and varied an directing his sold A > 8 
circle of relations and friends. It is uot pure love of cricket, | !' aa. _— good that breach—secure 
but personal sympathies, and, still more, the old spirit of Pub- | ' aes Coosteaae Gieumene? whee ab Gaon P ag ml 
ene. > eee = shed by mothers | devoutly praying thst the Island should be presently taken 
. pplauee f ouch 0 or he be relieved by death from his troubles. When told that 
body of spectators. The two Elevens are on thissupreme ce-} "| enemy was routed, and that he had nothing 00:40 tas to 
casion the championsof Eton and Harrow, and that is enough. hie tetany, Gaadie hed hed ae 
The rivalry between Schools 1s infinitely keener than the ri- sean as poedbanes, “ihe tas roe ee 


vairy between Universities, probably because it ins at an ; 
"| starved, obliged to conform to distasteful ; but 
earlier age. No one can say exactly what either gains by vic pe Mee Pow ge fh Abeer yo usages 


. : » k. 
or physical ; but this is not the question, The question is camel's back. 
whether Light Blue or Dark Blue bas won the day, and Mr. Disraeli had doubtless this example in mind when 
he who does not see the importance of tais issue is no true endeavoured to persuade John Bull that the institutions 
Public School man. wy country “= i cy oben — attack, and 
In spite of some vigorous attempts to naturalize it in France, | ©® Must put on his armour to face the danger and resist 
cricket still remains an essentially Koglish institution. “The podig dig Apt A A EO 
boys at French gympasiums and lyceums are much too gen- a a oe ~ vow " as badly as Sancho ; 
teel to play it, and a taste for bodily exercises must be ac-} wth _ be er n shields 80 a8 to be incapable of 
quired, if at all, during boyhood. In no metropolis but our | *2Y action id b would have been thrown down, and some im- 
own would the attack and defence of three stumps be wit- | Poster ba ave stood upon his body describing movements 
nessed by enormous crowds of fashionable people with un- | °f Sttack never made, and measures of defence as unreal. To 
zest, and there are not many foreigners as yet who frighten the country out of its wits is the condition precedent 
would care to face a swift bowler with no other protection | *° ® by Se eye So | 7. country keeps posses- 
than a bat. It is not its roughness, however, that is the finest | 100 Of its wits it is safe, and Mr. Disraeli’s bugaboo is not so 
feature of this noble game, but rather what we may call its bee meee up as to inspire alarm in the simplest and most 
popular and levelling character. In all-ages the instinctive | CTe@alous. -. told of attacks and repulses just as 
pugnacity of man has shown itself in burlesques and parodies | Sancho was, and of more to come, involving “ the corru 
of actual warfare. The Olympian Games, the sports of the | °f 2ations and fall of empires,” but they see no trace of this 
Roman amphitheatre, the medieval tournament, the Spanish fearful conflict, -~ Lame them but peace and pros- 
bull-ring, and even the prize-fights and cock-fights of our perity. And nowhere in elections have we seen any at- 
grandfathers, were attempts, more or less barbarous, to gratify | ‘e&™Pt to carry out Mr. Disraeli’s plan of alarm. Tadpole and 
this craving. Cricket, too, as well as most other manly games, | T8P*r see too well the falsity of that note, and that the onl 
depends for its interest on the same combative propensity, | ™e#Ponse to it would be the word fudge.—Hraminer, July 15. 
but its cultivation as a national pastime is productive of bene- 
fits far higher and far more widely diffi It is eminently 
healthy and sociable. Unl.ke most trials of strength or dex- 
terity, it requires no special qualifications, and may be prac- 
tised, with more or less success, by every one who chooses. 
Boat racing taxes some constitutions most injuriously, and } junction forms the Rio de Again, as regards w 
rivers broad and deep enough to admit of it are scarce in this | iron, we read that a grand bridge, thrown over the Po at 
country, but a patch of level ground for cricket Seqegeee ceuza, was opened to the public on the 3rd ult. The length 
to be had, and the feeblest of all ages may safely indulge in | of the bridge is full 557 yards. The seven pillars which sup- 
it. Above all, it shares with the Volunteer movement the | port the bridge are entirely of iron. There is a single road- 
rare merit of promoting the friendly intercourse of classes—an | way over the bridge, and side flagging for foot- 
object which mes more and more practical as civilization | The construction of the pillars required 3,000,000 bricks, 1, 
P There can be no doubt that social life in the | cubic yards of granite, and 500 tons of iron. There were, 2400 
olden times was less exclusive than it is now. In the battle- | tons of iron used in the construction of the bridge itself. This 
field and the foray, in the chase and before the archery butts | enormous mass of metal is of English origin, but was wrought 
at fairs and a and even in the hospitalities of | in the ironworks of Lille, Half of the expense is said to have 
the castle hall, our feudal ancestors lived much in public,| been defrayed by the Lombard Railway Company, and the 
mingling freely with the people. remainder by the Italian Government. 


A different, and in most a better, relation between S nea 
Sprortine Parsons.—* * But, though the reader smil 


rich and poor has been ht about by the growth of towns 
and the rising sense of in among the working | at Mr. Clarke's anxiety to canonize Parson Heathfield, he ap- 
hich makes the worthy rector say to 


classes, The chief drawback is that it tends to separate them 

—at least for the present—from landlords and employers. | his curate, “Choose your days—three a it; and all I 

ph pe ae tg the dignity of labour, | can say is this, if you do your work as well across country as 
patronage is at an end; but} you do in my village, you will take a good deal of > 

And—stay one moment, Allcroft—don’t ge, out any more 


SF 


tory, or what presumption it affords of any superiority, moral 


geeEcr 





IRoNWORK IN France.—Ryland’s Circular says,—An iron 
lighthouse of the largest size is being constructed ia Paris for 
the Government of the Argentine Republic. It is to be placed 


at the confluence of yy | and the Parana, where the 
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for the reign of protection an 
the u and lower strata of society are, for this very rea- 
son, less jumbled together than before. Now, everything | trousers. If hunting is wrong for us, it’s just as wrong in a 
which counteracts this tendency, and brings of | pair of cord trousers as it is in leather breeches. You 
various ranks face to tace with each other on terms of genuine | never lose the respect of yourself or other by 
equality, is of the highest service to the nation. We say terms | priety of costume, whatever your business ; enh if 
trousers to 


ot genuine equality, ase there is a spurious equality which | wears a pair of cover his inclinations, he might 
neighbours égalité, and which is altogether to} as well be without them.”—Review of “ Orumbs from a Sports- 
Enngliaks ideas. We con unéemtend eapivations oftet an mane! ; ¢ " 
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The Elections in the United Kingdom. 

The usual European budget brings Queenstown accounts 
down to Sunday week, the 16th inst. The absorbing topic 
at home has naturally been the contest for seats in Parlia- 
ment, which had already made great progress, two-thirds of 
the returns having been made. When the new House 
is completed, we shall supply our readers with a list; but re- 
frain for the moment from occupying space by a record of 
names that must be repeated. The Zimes of the 15th esti- 
mates the Liberal losses at twenty-six, and their gains at 
thirty-five, leaving the Government so far a net advantage, as 














pted | compared with the late Parliament, of nine supporters, equi- 


valent to eighteen votes. It is gratifying to know that 
though some of the conflicts have been severe, there 
has been no notable disturbance of the public peace. 
But—in these days, when there is very little practical differ- 
ence between the policy of the Whigs and of the Conservatives 
—it is not so much the general issue thatis regarded with in- 
terest by Britons abroad, as the individual strife for the high 
honour of being a legislator. Who among us does not hope that 
this candidate may be elected, or that one defeated, as we es- 
teem one or other on public or private grounds? And nota few 
striking changes have already occurred, which call for passing 
remark, though few or none of them are likely to have any 
political consequence. It is unimportant with whom we com- 
mence. Let us first run over the Administration gains, and the 
new men who have come in to support it.—Foremost among 
the latter, at least so regarded in this country, is Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, the acute thinker and eloquent writer, whose pen 
has earned him immortal fame, yet whose tendency toward 
Radicalism has made many honest reformers at home look 
upon him with some suspicion. Westminster has returned 
him ; while Lambeth, another of the metropolitan divisions, 
has selected Mr. Hughes, the “om Brown” of Rugby, as the 
exponent of its pretty free opinions. Greenwich, which has 
become almost a suburb of London, chooses Sir Charles 
Bright, a man of mark in science, especially as connected 
with electricity. Sir John Acton, sent in for Bridgenorth, 4s 
said to be a very able representative of Roman Catholicism ; 
and we suppose that Literature and the Belles Lettres will 
hold themselves identified with Sir Charles W. Dilke, proprie- 
tor of the Atheneum, which critical journal will probably, 
on the strength of this honour, add a cubit to its stature of 
self-sufficiency. A gentleman also, not unknown in Canada, 
and who has earned himself the repute of successful 
authorship, obtains the coveted distinction at which he has 


I8Y | aimed heretofore once or twice. We mean Mr. Lawrence 


Oliphant, Secretary at one period to the late Lord Elgin, agd 
subsequently in diplomatic employ in Japan. The Stirling 
Burghs have allowed Lim to walk over the course. Young 
Gladstone makes his début for Chester; but the son of such 
a father has a perpetual difficulty in his way. Two Pitts do 
not come often in lineal succession. These are the only new 
men on the Premier’s side of the House, whom, at a cursory 
glance, it occurs to us to mention.—As to the Ministers them- 
selves, with the exception of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, those of them who were compelled to go before the 
people, namely Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Sir C. 
Wood, Mr. Cardwel!, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. Villiers, are 
all snugly ensconced again in their seats, as are Mr. Hutt and 
Mr. Robert Lowe. The contest for Oxford University touched 
its close at the latest date,and was likely to go against Mr. Glad- 
stone ; but he is in nomination for South Lancashire, and if de- 
feated there, which is not probable, would not filial piety secure 
him an entrance oi4 Chester ?—The most promineut Conser- 
vative ejected from his seat is Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Lord Derby’s administration. 
Sir John Hay cannot also be well spared from that side. 

If, on the other hand, we turn to the Liberal defeats and 
the Conservative gains, we find a few changes worthy of re- 
mark. In the first place, Lord Palmerston, though returned 
as usual for Tiverton, hasa Tory colleague instead of a sup- 
porter, while four o{ the understrappers of the Government 
have been incontinently ejected from their seats. These four 
unhappy ones are, Viscount Bury, Treasurer of the Queen's 
Household, with whom many of our Colonial readers must 
be acquainted; Lord Alfred Paget, who has long been 
in attendance at Court (not Lord Clarence Paget, Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, whom Sandwich has again elected) ; 
Mr. Frederick Peel, who is the incarnation of a red-tapist ; 
and Colonel White, who is one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
Great Mr. John Bright, too, while securing his own seat for Bir- 
mingham, bas been foiled in his endeavour to foist one of his 
own brothers on Manchester, and has had one of his brothers- 
in-law, the Messrs. Leatham, thrust out from Huddersfield, 
though the loss is compensated by the return of another of 
them at Wakefield. Earl Russell also has been snubbed, in 
the person of his son, young Lord Amberley, who played fast 
and loose rather too obviously for the reforming party at 
Leeds. Liverpool returns two Conservatives, in place of one. 

From the published returns, we note that commercial wealth 
will not go unrepresented in the new House. Already three 
Barings and three Rothschilds figure in the list —Eothen 
Kinglake is in again; as are the anti-Americans, Mr. Laird 
and Mr. Roebuck, and a blind Member, Mr. Fawcett, said to 
be a man of considerable force.—Mr. Christie, of Brazil noto- 
riety, was a candidate for Cambridge town, but failed, where- 
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at General James Watson Webb will greatly rejoice, and 
whereon be will probably indite a letter to the public.—Lord 
Derby has got a second son, the Hon. Captain Stanley, into a 
seat for the manufacturing town of Preston, his heir, Lord 
Stanley, still representing Lynn.—Very hard fate has 
overtaken Mr. Brassey at Devonport, who sat for 
about a fortnight in the late Parliament, having con- 
tested that borough under circumstances detailed in these 
columns, three weeks ago.—Edinburgh has become weary 
of Mr. Adam Black, and has turned him out.—Captain Hay- 
ter, of the Grenadier Guards, has taken, at Wells, the place 
of his father long known as the Whig whipper-in.—Other 
electioneering odds and ends will come to light presently. 
Let these suffice for the day—On the whole we cannot per- 
ceive that anything special is proved so far, either as regards 
the past or the future. The country, with its new House, will 
be very much what the country was, with its old one. It is 
ludicrous to assert, as some of the wise-acres here do, that the 
course of the American civil war is having the slightest influ- 
ence on the internal affairs of the United Kingdom. 





The Land We Live in. 

When there is neither fighting nor speech-making on hand, 

the American mind lapses into singular quiescence on public 
affairs. Outwardly, therefore, all is calm; though we cannot 
say that the accounts from the South point to a speedy heal- 
ing of the wounds there inflicted. Willing, so far as we can 
learn or perceive, to accept the abolition of slavery as an ac- 
complished fact, and to accommodate itself to a changed con- 
dition of things, the Southern planters and employers cannot 
regulate their dealings with the emancipated labourers, when 
these latter are backed up by U. 8. commandants and officials 
in preposterous claims, inconsistent with moral right and the 
requirements of trade. Hereafter, in cooler moments, it will 
scarcely be thovght possible that the authorities in some dis- 
tricts should call upon the ruined white residents to support 
the idle or incompetent black population, over which the lat- 
ter have no control !—There is also much ill-will between the 
negro troops and the other U. 8. Volunteers and Regulars. At 
Charleston, after sundry conflicts, the General in command 
decided to disarm a New York regiment. 

Ot the trial of Mr. Davis, little or nothing is now said; but 
clemency seems to be the order of the’day. The “rebel” 
General Officers are procuring pardon ; and it is only the 
twenty-thousand-dollar men, against whom Mr. President 
Johnson seems still to harbour malice. As an exception, we 
are glad to hear that the Captain of the Andersonville prison- 
pen is about to be tried by Court-Martial for cruelty towards 
U.S. prisoners of war. If one half of the alleged charges be 
established, no punishment can be too severe. It ought, 
however, to be equally meted out to those Northern men 
in office, if any there were, who persistently left their 
brethren to perish of ill-treatment and starvation, on the 
inhuman ground that the North could not afford to exchange 
able-bodied for broken-down men. This point of the affair 
has been too much slurred over. 

The Army and the Navy are being rapidly diminished, and 
the national expenditure ought thereby to be greatly reduced. 
Nevertheless, gold has been rising in price lately—perhaps ow- 
jog to certain ridiculous rumours from Mexico, got up obviously 
to this very end, yet still obtaining partial credence.— 
For som e cause, not explained, the return of peace is attended 
with considerable increase in violent crimes. Rowdyism and 
combined attacks upon person and property have become 
alarmingly prevalent in this and the adjoining States. We 
are verging towards one or both of two evils—Vigilance 
Committees, and the habitual carrying of arms. Who shall 
say that one or both will not soon be imperative ? 


Still More Diplomatic Correspondence. 

If the reader be half as weary as we are of the jangling be- 
tween Mr. Seward and Earl Russell, he will run over hastily 
another despatch from the latter to Sir F. Bruce, on the Con- 
federate cruisers and the late war generally, which is copied 
upon another page. My lord, we perceive, has caught Mr. 
Seward’s trick of saying the most unpleasant things, and 
hoping that they will prove acceptable. 

We regret profoundly to learn that the last of the Confe- 
derate vessels, the Shenandoah, has been burning a number of 
American whalers in the Pacific. This lamentable fact does 
not alter rights, and will not change determinations ; but it 
may give new acerbity to discussions which have already been 
sufficiently sharp.—The Rappahannock, it appears, on the way 
round from Calais to Liverpool, was overhauled by the U. 8. 
ship Sacramento ; but the former, keeping within the marine 
league evaded seizure. Surely the point at issue will be set- 
tled, before she again goes to sea. 


Two Modes of Commemorating Nationality. 
The last week and the present one have shown in curious 
contrast the Teutonic and the Celtic method of doing honour, 
in a strange country, to the land of one’s birth or affections. 
Daring several days and nights, the Germans resident in this 
Metropolis received and entertained a vast influx of their 
brethren, congregated from many cities of the Union to cele- 
brate the ninth Allgemeine Saengerfest. Choral-singers all, 
or devotees in some shape to music, the guests and the hosts 
enteted into systematized and friendly contests for prizes— 
halls and theatres and open places resounding with their 
manly and harmonious strife. What processions and pic-nics 
took place, what homage was rendered to the German com- 
posers of the past, of the present, and “ of the future,” was all 
rege from day to day by our contemporaries. It was s 


brief but wholesome release from ordinary toil, well designed, 
delightfully carried out, and rich in associations with the 
“ Pader-land.” 

This was the Teutons’ mode of renewing olden memories, 
not inconsistent with sincere attachment to the flourishing 
land of their adoption. The Irish, or those of them at 
least who are enrolled in the secret society of the Fenians, 
adopted an entirely different course, on Tuesday last, when 
they assembled in thousands, at Jones’s Wood, to hold their 
fourth annual entertainment, and to warm up each other's 
antipathies to the people with whom their destiny is linked. 


world was informed that Great Britain’s “time has come.” 


“she is beginning to hear the rumbling of the storm that will 





The “ Great Eastern ;” et Cetera. 
We have no positive account of the great ship having and ©. Gang Gat, Sie, eae. de any Genie tie eee 
left the Nore for the coast of Ireland, though Mr. Russell’ 
first letter from on board, dated on the 14th inst., appeared |jand and the United States. 
in the Zimes of the following day. It tells but little that we | cault and Edward H. House, as joint authors; and the piece is 
did not know before, and is not written in an ultra-confident | advertised as their work. It only needs to be added that their 
It is singular that almost every vessel arriving here re- | 0W2 knowledge as to their own affairs must, certainly, be the 
ports heavy Westerly gales. May they have blown them- 
selves out by this time, for the reiterated experiment must | P¢ ®t now at the Winter Garden. The Benefit Performance, 
be now in pro, ! 
There is cari ile news from the Continent.--Rumours ee ee 
prevail that the Emperor Napoleon still harps upon a general 
European Congress.—Spain has recognized the Kingdom of 
Italy.—The Cholera in Egypt has sensibly diminished. 


The Fire Fiend at the Theatres. Another Warning. 
Barnum’s Museum has been destroyed by fire. Those who | apparently, extremely romantic. Its scene opens in Paris, but its 
witnessed that conflagration will long remember the awful | main action proceeds in Russia. Its hero is first an artist, after- 
spectacle. Had the “lecture-room,” as it was inaptly called, wards a Serf, and finally the lord of a Russian estate, and the ac- 
been crowded at the time, it is almost certain that hundreds | °¢Pted nae ‘<f snoble _— eet my Ap aes um a > bratal 

eo | tyrant, who is prosperous for a while, timately discomfited in 
a margin a any ee cay an ignominious manner, and an aged Serf, with, as one writer ex- 


Will this warning be heeded at the other theatres? We 
have often touched upon this subject, but it is one that 
especially demands and deserves attention. Almost all of| Hence the title of the drama, ‘ The Serf; or Love Levels All.” 
the theatres are, it is true, provided with sufficient channels of | Mr. Taylor’s play has nothing in common with that adaptation 
egress. The difficulty is that those channels are not left open. | of Rawpach’s “ Isidor and Olga,” which, under the title of “‘ The 
When once the ordinary seats are filled, chairs and stools are _- was a he a re are + ere —_ 

aisles sums up Pp n these words: “ A coun 

Aenea ee ee eer love vin a young beta. Ge artist turns out to be a serf; is 
bei In the event of & fire, n0 one Je to be told what claimed by his young ‘lord’—a rival and enemy ; weakly leaves 
would be the result. A fresh word of warning on this subject 
has attracted our attention in a weekly journal, copied from a 
paper called the Police Gazette. We are unacquainted with | who struggles with her love; hesitates to head an insurrection 
the latter publication, but we are glad to observe that such a | of the serfs; and is discovered at last to be no serf at all, but the 
monition comes from such a quarter. For this is assuredly | legitimate son and heir of his late lord, » great serf proprietor, 
an evil, of which the police ought to teke notice. Remon- | nd worthy of the hand of the countess.” 

strance with theatrical managers appears to be utterly in vain.| One of these days, perhaps, ‘The Serf” will find his way 
are, in this respect, the most | Dither. MERCUTIO. 
reckless ; in fact it isa brilliant success alone, that induces 
this scandalous practice, and therefore no regard to individual 
profits should induce reticence as to its condemnation. The| While many difficulties mnst be encountered, oooia 
writer in the Police Gazette describes, in graphic terms, the scene Intot toe neglected The opening oft ooh nd Mathe- 


Those that are most 


This state- Gofn, iale of the 8.0. 





own hands, and compel due respect for the sanctity of human 
life, by forcibly clearing the aisles. People who go to thea- 
tres do not go thither to be burned to death, and they have a 
perfect right to insist that their lives shall not be thus unne- 
cessarily and criminally endangered. 


A Thunder-Mountain Afloat. 
Under ordinary circumstances, there is no more beautiful 
sight in the world than the launch of a large ship, as those 
who have witnessed one can testify, and as the rest of man- 
kind is bound to believe upon evidence that may not be gain- 


What took place on the occasion may be imagined. The| aid. Any one, furthermore—who has read the published ac- 
“ Head Centre,” who must be a relative of the “ United Irish-| Counts, but was not present on the occasion—may regret 
man,” made a lengthy oration in due course, by which the | baving missed a very sublime spectacle, in the launch of the 


Dunderberg, on Saturday last. Let such mourners mitigate 


Poor England !—the Celt is not usually maritime in his taste, | their grief. ; 
but the lively speaker made use of a nautical iliustration—| Designed and built by that consummate marine architect, 


Mr. W. H. Webb, ths immense naval fortress has been often 


shake, if not destroy, her rotten old hulk from stem to stern.” described ; and an epitome of her dimensions and peculiarities 

Beyond this terrible announcement, that the oft-repeated | may be found in an appropriate part of this day's Albion, We 

threats are at last eventuating in realities, we do not find much | Only allude to the subject thus prominently, by way of cor- 

worth comment. It is perhaps a novel idea—for a Fenian— | Tecting certain misrepresentations. The launch of the 
that “wisdom, strength, and toleration,” are to be drawn |Ponderous mass, which was corducted with admira- 

from the pages and teachings of Irish history; and it is not|ble skill and entire success, was not by any means 
usual to hear a Roman Catholic denouncing his priest-hood in| the splendid show it is said to have been—but, on the 
public. On the other hand, the Irish imagination is always | Contrary, the tamest affair of the kind it is possible to im- 

lively ; and another speaker, a Dr. Reynolds, suggested a| #gine. The huge ship, though without doubt a marvel of 
comparison which is too amusing to be passed over. He impregnability and offensiveness, is not, as pictured by fanci- 
likened his countrymen to the potatoe, because, said he, “ the | ful reporters, a model of grace and a delight to the eyes—but, 
flower of the potatoe was poison, the middle was barren, and | ©” the contrary, a very ug'y hulk, with no more outward come- 
the only part of it that was any good was that which lay next | liness than an Eriecanal boat. The launch, we say, was com- 
to the ground. Therefore, the aristocracy were the poisonous | paratively unimpressive, because the gently graded slope of 
plant, the business men the worthless part of the plant, and | the ways substituted astately but slow movement throughout, 
the gallant and determined peasantry of Ireland were the soul | for that rapidly accelerating descent and jubilant plunge into 
and spirit of the land, and who were destined to win her bat-| the water, which render these sights unique and spirit-stir- 
The condemnation of the business men was odd|Ting- Asto the beauty of the Dunderberg, we can only add 
enough, in this commercial community ; but this, and the risk | that any one, whose eye is filled by it, would find more sym. 
of a faction fight ensuing between the respective partisans of | metry in a child’s Noah’s Ark magnified a myriad- fold, than 
the Shamrock and of the Potatoe, were as nothing in the tide | 12 the pet schooner of the New York Yacht Club. 





We are glad to see that one of the influential daily papers Drama. 
of this city, the Times, good-bumouredly ridicules “ this for- 
ever being unhappy, this everlasting downtroddenness ;\ 
though we can scarcely believe our contemporary to be sin- | on the rosy road of artistic success, at the Broadway theatre. Mr. 
cere in wishing, even for their own benefit, thet a)! the natives | W. H. Sedley Smith has appeared there, and has won the merited 
of the island “ might be sent back to its green shores.” In/|tribute of critical applause. He is shortly to play Triplet, in 
their absence, who would do the rough work, the voting, the | “ Peg Woffington,”’ the piece being advertised as ‘a new version” 

We could ili spare also two or three of the “ in- of * Masks and Faces.” That performance, when it is given, may 
vited guests” on this occasion, who certainly were not pre- 
sent, albeit the ingenious turn of some reporters’ phrases Pogue’”’ holds its prosperous course, at Niblo’s, The authorship 
might lead the incautious to the contrary belief. 


The new Irish drama that was announced for representation at 
Wallack’s has not yet’ been produced.—Miss Reignolds continues 


chance to afford scope for the pen of the critic.—* Arrah-na- 


of this drama has been the theme of considerable comment, in 
several temp y newspap Indeed, there is disposition 
in certain quarters to ascribe the play solely to Mr. Boucicault 





tion. The point, however, is not one for controversy. The 


8 | copyright of the drama has been taken out, both in Eng- 


, in the names of Dion Bouci- 


most suthentic.—That which remains of Barnum’s Museum may 
given on the 2ist inst.,at the Academy of Music, in aid of the suf, 


This summary disposes of local theatrical affairs. A few theatrical 
items, of general interest, will be found scattered through the 
column of “Facts and Fancies.” The most important, perhaps, 
48 that which any the production of a new play, by tke in- 
defatigable Tom Taylor, atthe London Olympic. London papers 
of late date devote considerable space to this theme. The play is, 





pressively remarks “ a flowing white beard, and an equally import- 
ant dark secret.” The piece culminates and ends ata climax, 
in which the hero, at risk of his own life, saves that of the coun- 
tess. This lady, it should be mentioned, has loved him all along. 


France to go to Russia, to seek his freedom from the hands of this 
young man’s father ; finds the father dead; endures all kinds of 
indignity, with not too much spirit ; is followed by the countess, 





Facts and Faucies. 


e 


ofa Classical and 


presented at Niblo’s Garden,on the occasion of the first perform- mata! Shoot st Aiken, 8. announced, u 
ance of “Arrah-na-Pogue.” “ Every aisle,” he says, and “all the | of Mr. Agnew, of T: 
passage-ways, were filled, crammed, jammed.” ¢ 7° 
ment of the fact is not exaggerated. The plight, of Niblo’s, | Tiagss, are sult fo be semangel Selweet hope, daughter 
on this occasion, fairly typifies a pernicious practice, and one | of garl the historian ; 

that ought to be summarily stopped. 





College, ‘Dublin, col i Polar 


between Lady Gwendoline 


If the law cannot touch | St. Maur, the of Somerset's you daughter, and Sir 
this evil, then audiences ought to take the matter into their | John Ramsden, Bart; and between Lady Harriet St. Clair 
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only daughter of the Earl of Rosslyn, and the cent fete. A cheap edition of Artemas Ward's Book W. Fisher, ies ee ee 

Seles Wee — e failure is announced of Mesars.| has been published in tie. Artemas is about to to te Keeper of'the Brivy Seal of v. Bir 

Scott, Bell, and Co., East India merchants, with liabilities, | a farewell entertainment here, before preceeding to : at The th 
amounting to nearly £800,000. This London house was a/to lecture. ‘The City Police of London have donned a Arup pas been 
very old one, occupying a high position in the commercial | new headgear. It is helmet-shaped, and has in front a small ad This seric 
— ar In a. ae dinner to Mr. sa — — P with the ss of the ¢o or oe A Victoria Qrens hes been _ Lieut. Gon Cope) The pres 

otel, Washington, Mr. Calhoun proposed the following senti- | inclosed Aah oe gd ich appear, in brass ‘osbery, of the late Bengal ropean , for 

ment: “ Universa! suffrage and universal education.” words “ City of London Police.” ‘The Duke of Suther- | jant conduct during the operations at Umbeyla, in tier, near 
Since Mr. Gladstone (says the 7imes) has been Chancellor of|land lately entertained the firemen of the Metropotis| the Crag Picquet after its garrison h ven in by the the Unit 
the Exchequer the income-tax has been reduced from 9d. to|at 8 House. Several noblemen, who, like his enemy, and, sa uently, chasing thé routed enemy to their tions, ant 
44.; about £10,000,000 of indirect taxation has been taken off; | Grace, take an interest in fire-engines, were t. fastnesses in 


presen’ the ——The pension for disti or 
the national debt has been reduced £18,000,000 ; and | The London Conundrum Compeny has eclipsed its former | meritorious service, vacant by Gen. pea they ant 








yet there is every reason to believe that next year the Govern- | efforts, in the following specimen of intellect: “Why were | ment to a regiment, has been given to Major-Gea. Hastings : Nor are 

ment will again meet the House of Commons with a surplus. | the Cambridge crew, when palling —— strokes per mi- Doyle, commanding in Nova tia——We regret to learn however 
e Russian Government has lately given up the| nute, like a well-known Yarmouth fish ?—Because they bad 4 | that Capt. Gardner, 22nd Reet. has been dangerously burt by 

working of its gold mines in the Ural Mountains, and has) hard ” The State of Massachusetts is borrowing | q fall from his horse, at ta.—The National Rifle Asso- 


arranged for them to be worked by private enterprise. The 





millions, in Europe, at five per cent. Panizzi, 80 | ciation Meeting at Wimbledon, this year, will be unusually National 
results of this change have been very remarkable. The 








long Librarian of the British Museum, is about to resign that| animated. Although the elections will take place at the public, 
quantity of metal extracted is now increased tenfold. position ~~ Charis Knight's “Half Hours with the | same time as the meeting, there wil! be little difference in the characte 
It is stated that Napoleon IIl. is at work on another book, a Authors” isa well known book. It is suggested that| arrangements on this account. The only match directly in- Their ¢ 
recapitulation of al! that has emanated frum his pen, from his | some one ought to compile “ Half Hours with the Worst Au-|terfered with will be that which has hitherto taken be 
accession down to the present time, not even excluding his} thors.” The book would certainly be entertaining.-——-— | tween the Lords and the Commons, and. which will not this ing, 20 
letter on the subject of the speech at Ajaccio. —Once, | Joe Jefferson, the American comedisn, is in London. It is | year be shut. The number of entries for the Queen’s prize, and not 
at a rehearsal, Weber said to the vocalists, “I am very sorry | thought that he will play at the Haymarket, in the coming 


the Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Alexandra, and other 
you take so much trouble.” “No, not at all,” was the reply. | Autumn. ‘ vi bis plac 












Fechter is said to be preparing a new drama valuable prizes, are large, showing a considerable increase 






























































































































































































































































































* Yes,” he added, “ but I say yes—dat is for why Es take-| founded on “ The Bride of I oor. The Jack- | over former years, and for those w are open to all nations Gon 
the trouble to sing so many notes dat are not in de book.” | son Missi, nm says: “ We learn that unbleached a of Belgian and otber foreign riflemen and mo 
The great Lake tunnel at Chicago is progressing at| in this be 4 ve fallen from seventy-five to forty-five cents per | enter the lists, Nangle, 15th Regt., is ted have & 
a satisfactory rate. It has, says a contemporary, attained a| yard.” which the Vicksburg Herald observes: |jor of Brigade at Toronto, in place of Capt. Hall, 49th, or- Elliott’ 
length of 2890 feet. A recent traveller states, that al-|“‘ Unbleached domestics have fallen here eighteen | dered to accompany his regiment to India ——The officers body, | 
though he resided in the island of Sicily three months, he only | hundred dollars to zero per head.” The fi Lon- | the Army of Paris were ted to their new chief, y 
saw one man in a burry, and he fell off a house-—————An | don discount house of Overend, Gurney and Co. is merged on the 5th inst.; and as Slavery 
inst of filial affection among the Piate Indians is recorded | in a limited liability company, with a capital of five millions | 100 deg. in the there can be no doubt of the warmth of perhap 
in a Nevada paper. Two young “braves,” under the assur- | sterling. Marquis and Marchioness of a | their reception.——The officers of the Guards (Ist battn. should 
ance of being hanged, proposed to give five ponies to the at- | are travel in the British N. A. Provinces, and pre- | Grenadiers and 2nd battn. Scots Fusiliers), who were lately the 
thorities if they would allow their jathers to be hung in their | sently visit States. —From the report of the Liver- | quartered in Canada, gave a dinner at the London Tavern, on = 
place! —The following suggestion is clip from Mrs, oon emigration officials, we learn that for the quarter ending hs 14th inst,, to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Fenwick Williams of Kars, taste, i 
Grundy, who becomes livelier as she grows older : “ What to | June last, there sailed from the Mersey, 147 ships, having on | between whom and these gallant regiments the most friendly memo? 
do with the National debt—leave it a loan.” —There is | board 41,547 persons, a decrease of 12,089, in comparison with | and cordial relations existed during their sojourn in Canada. thinke 
to be a great ring of yachts at Plymouth in August, to | the corresponding quarter of last year————_—-The widow = i 
witness the visit of the French iron-clad fleet. —The | of John Leech has been awarded a pension of £100 peran-| Wax Orrice, July 11—Scots Fus Gds: Lt avd Capt Beaumont supe 
geological world will be sorry to hear that the wonderful | num. A London paper says: “ A new form of — to be Capt Se ret; En and Lt Walker saying 
toad, which was found embedded in a block of magnesian |is becoming common in London theatres. The audience, | to be Lt and Capt; Hon FC Bri to be En and Lt. Rifle Whitt 
limestone, at Hartlepool, and computed to be 6000 years old, | when pleased with any expression or sentiment uttered by | Brigade 1g ~~ to be te ~~ 
died on the 90th ult. It was found in April last, and hed been |the actors, rarely clap their hands and shout ‘bravo!’ but | Dromolii eran: otaseoninse, Giat Bh to be Bn, v Walpole 
in an aquarium at the Hartlepool Museum, and while there | adopt the Parliamentary expression, ‘hear! hear! The |?*°™: - eter 
had attracted thousands of visitors. Its death is attributed to | election season may have something to do with this, but we 
injuries, which are — to have been inflicted by certain | heard the new cry long before the appeal to the country.” Navy. 
cxcursionists from Newcastle. ——The Queen has de- —Mr. Adam Black had become very unpopular with} Tux “ DuxpEReeRs.”—This ship, built fr the U. S. Navy, oT 
uted Prince Arthur to represent her, on the occasion of the | bis constit in Edinburgh, which gave rise to a respecta-| by Mr. W. H. Webb, of this port, and launched on Saturday 
nauguration of the Welsh national memorial to the Prince | ble joke. “ What can have caused Adam’s Fall?” asked one last, is an iron ram, of 7,000 displacement, was hope 
Consort, which will take place early in August.————Mar- | constituent. “The Eve of an election,” was the Ly constructed especially sea going purposes. She has two curin; 
riage was lately solemnized between Miss Campbell, eldest | It is rumoured that the Rev. Dr. Farrar, Professor of Divinity engines of 5,000 actual horse power, and her contract calls just b 
daughter of Alexander Cameron Campbell, Esq., of Monzie | and Ecclesiastical History in the University of Durham, is to for a speed of fifteen knots per hour, ordinary steaming. Her title | 
and of Leamington, and Henry Soren Lew. Esq.,of Charle- | succeed Dr. Jacobson as Regius Professor of Divinity, at Ox-| armament will consist of four 15-inch Rodman guns and in 
cote House, famous in connection with Shakspeare, -— | ford. twelve or fourteen 11-inch guns.—The principal di- . 
The Infant Prince, second son of the Prince and Princess of a red mensions of the hull of the Du as follows chars 
Wales, was duly christened on the 7th inst., Frederick} Mr. Sewarp’s Despatcues.—Al!! that is material in the of " | of Br 
Ernest Albert. The rite was performed, in the private chapel | recent correspondence is that the United States no longer exter 
of Windsor Castle, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as- | claim belligerent rights against neutrals, and that the charac- 
sisted by the Bishop of Oxford. Among those present at the | ter of belligerent is no longer conceded to a people who have him | 
ceremony were the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Edward of| no government or army of their own. There remained, in taste 
Saxe-Weimar, the Prince of Leiningen, Lord Palmerston, and | truth, nothing for ye! to do but to these un- chos 
the Dean of Westminster. There was a dinner party at the | deniable facts; and it might have been better to have done par 
Castle in the a seaneal understand that the new | this without adding qualifications which, however innocent 
French Theatre, for M. Juignet’s company, is to be on a plot | in themselves, were scarcely worth the discussion which they ave 
of ground adjoining the Armory ofthe 22d Tge. jn 1th St —— were certain to provoke. Lord may find it is new 
When Nelson’s famous signal was boisted—“ England expects | consolation in the reflection that, if he has failed to give satis- and certainty. wish 
every maa to do his duty”—two Scotchmen were standing by. | faction to Mr. Seward by pursuing the same course which is and will be co- “Ww 
One pulled a long, sour face, and said,“ Ech, Sandie; there's highly approved in the case of France, he would have been nine feet 
naeth there about puir auld Scotland,” “ Hoot, man,” said ] more certain to cause offence if he had di to the | twenty. eae are | 
Sandie, “Scotland kens well enough her bairns always do/right or left. Either from temper or from policy, ‘ ness.— makes the Dun- 
their duty. It’s only a hint to those sluggish Engl ” | (unlike Mr. Lincoln and his successor) has lost no op Y | derberg as the inner A 
————Adelina Patti made an important engagement on the | of fomenting ill-will between the United States and coun- | and outer bunkezs, * Dp." 
18th®of Jane; it will last for her life. Her engagement is to try; but the natives of America are not wanting in shrewd-| and these pro- ent 
a young Milanese, to whom, on that day, she was betrothed. | ness; and Mr. Seward’s cynical inconsistency, in tection to enor- lett 
G writer estimates between 1832 and | condemning in Eogland what he applauds in mous keel 
1846 about 216,000 Germans sailed from Bremen, and about | scarcely fale to counteract the m vous tendency of his} and aidin in] 
95 4 cent. of them came to America. —A new drama | despatches.— Saturday Review. and battery. den 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled the “ Serf, or Love Levels All,” —_— additional pre 
has been produced at the Olympic. It is described asa suc-| A Neat Inrropvction.—Though he (Mr. Gladstone) put loq 
cess.-———-—A somewhat celebrated clergyman, in London, | in no personal appearance aang Soe for the - 
attracted by a correct likeness of himself, prominently put forth | tation of South Mr. bone told the nat 
in a shop window, patent it as a curiosity of non-resem- | who responded in assent lusty cheers : pre 
blance, to show to his friends, and subsequently found it to be a “ As to the Chancellor of the Exchequer an introduction cor 
portrait of Rush the murderer, attired in dress. surely not needed. Gentlemen, he introduces himself an 
A French company, called L’ Alliance, has invented a pew sys- to us ino meal we eat, in the tea, in the coffee, in the| cers and 
tem of illuminating lighthouses, by electro-magnetic apparatus. wine, in all the comforts which his measures have The captain col 
‘The system has for months been tried at one of the two | for us, and he introduces himself to our minds in every casemate, anc the st 
lighthouses at wis at — and yo Be marked | and newspaper ted on untaxed paper which we read, and | tions on the next m 
success. etter from Florence, e ult., con- instrection usement: v , 
tradicts the a of Madame Kossuth’'s death. She is, how- which convey etthte ny a ean at oy = 
ever, descri as dangerously ill.— Mrs. Grundy ate (vociferous cheering), | and one-half su 
Of the situation of Frames, that Fempive sompive. © | takes the most vivid interest in all that concern the working | slabs from ar 
be bar og shay Pn ye hee "aoa he oe masses of this country, to found savings banks for their say-|and screw be it 
t ‘ , has been an provision sickness upon 
of money to pay for continuing the work. Meanwhile the np, end WerseDe serenees Cnengagees a ——— Le 
lant and materials on the ite = are to be sold to pay debts. and it view of If 
re is an opportuvity for tish patriotism and liberality Obituary . the are pro- « 
tod y ——- _ eg addresses a letter to 8 braced and th 
the , Staring U ar n, Jr., who has just died, 
was his cousin and not hisson. The latter is about sailing | ™ ae yw Hh Pate a4 Daniell, FLS. length and Le 
for India. —————An English paper states that Longfellow | Sell known as a naturalist and’ ethnologist).—A\ journals. has c 
has a new poem in press. No mention of it has been made eneral Ashmore, R. M.—At Shoeburyness, ships, and an extra one 
bouts, so far as we are aware — ~——Mr. John Owens,|R. A.—At Plympton, Vice-Admiral W uge propeller, so that in 
the comedian, has appeared, as Solon Shingle, at the London | severely a. at the the other one cap be in- 
Adelphi, and has won cordial ar plause. The press praises the ted is to be rigged. 
actor, but severely censures the play. One critic says “ when Owen ; 
Miss Bateman introduced ‘Geraldine’ at this house, we | Asha» 89, the Peterel, 1 
ones we se! seen } ws worst psy | ever taponed from Ame- |) frou the West Indias 
rica, but we had not then made the acquaintance of ‘Solon | yp by climate, died, June 26, et Southampton. Dr. after escorting 
Se inaly aod completes acne ee a | a ars eset Fee eee ew “aceinn 
, im. y a ’ , afew da T | researches on the climat product! e tial coast 
the pablication of volume first. ——An artist, = A had | of Western Africa and other ot the —At EL ae wot. 


globe. 
been disabled, in consequence of injuries received in a rail-| Lieut.-Hancock, H, M. 33rd —At Hever, 
accident, has recovered £6,200 damages, in a suit against | feld, iat Ryder, N.&.W., Sir Frederick 
‘ bal Gommr 
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the Eastern Railway Company. His profession, for which the | B&* — . J. Blair Grove, R.N.—Ai o. second 
accident unfitted hie, was tbe of Grvwing master, on board Rorth Sat dang Coes. 3 oe ero ye 4 we te 
the Britannia, training vessel tor naval cadets Ticut Col Bim. WE Burveyer General of Oaplons ee Gaon et 
pay Ne ln fe aves eS cafebe ~ Maees qe the cause of 

both ——Secretary Sew to have , 
by way of rebuke to Southern men, that since Mr. Davis's ar. Appointments. pe 
rest, no has come from the South in his behalf, save 
from his wife. —— Poor Giuglini continues in a hopeless | Cols, 


state. He is raving mad, tears his clothes to shreds and every T 

hair off bia yl wey Ah who come to see bim. | 7: @ 

Fourth ot ely. grand di at Willige Recess Tn 
' _ nner 

Paris, Mr. John , the U.S Minister, gave « magnifi- 
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New Publications. 

The third number of “Companion Poets for the People” 
bas been published, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. 
This series also has our heartiest good wishes for its success. 
The present number contains forty poems, by John G. Whit- 
tier, nearly all of which relate to the subject of Slavery in- 
the United States. They are mostly well known composi- 
tions, and are chiefly remarkable for the fervour with which 
they announce the Anti-Slavery sentiment of their writer. 
Nor are they destitute of poetic merit. In our judgment, 
however, they do not adequately represent Mr. Whittier’s 
peculiar genius, nor can we comprehend why they are called | ceived ; who trust 
National Lyrics. They do not celebrate the American Re- ’ 
public, as a nation; they do not delineate national part 
character; they do not express national sentiments. |and rust and finally go out there. If they know anything, 
Their entire burden is the AntiSlavery idea—interest- Le aor pe . oy = a os A: = Be — 

, no doubt, to a faction, but not generally attractive, | ¥ baal al ’ 
po fo adapted for poetic treatment. Mr. Whittier has won |! they, knew something, the places which know them now 
his place among the poets by works of far greater excellence| My actual life is a fact, in view of which I have no occasion 
than may be found in these ephemeral verses of a political | to congratulate myself; but for my faith and aspiration I have 
and moral reform. Doubtless they had their uses; but they | Tespect. It is from these that I speak. Every man’s position 

is in fact too simple to be described. I have sworn no oath. 
have also had their day. Nobody, now-a-days, reads Mr.|1 have no on society, or Nature, or God. I am simply 
Elliott’s Corn-Law Rhymes, and we very much doubt if any-| what I am, or 1 begin tobe that. I divein the present. 1 only 
body, a few years hence, will zead Mr. Whittier’s Anti- eae beg el anticipate the future. I love to live. 
Slavery rhymes. Meantime they have their audience—who, L love reform than its modes. There is no history of 


how bad became better. I believe something, and there is 
perhaps, will not, as we do, regret that this little volume| nothing else but that. I know that I am. I know that 


should represent Mr. Whittier as the reformer rather than as cnsther is who tnaws mene teen. E, whe, takes interest on 
the poet—The best poem in the present collection, to our| W creature, yet whose , in one sense, am 
taste, is the hearty and eloquent and stirring tribute to the know that the enterprise is worthy. I know that things work 


»,| Well. I have heard no bad news. 
memory of Robert Rantoul—one of the best of New England’s| “a4 for positions, combinations, and details—what are they ? 


thinkers and statesmen, and a man who made philanthropy | In clear weather, when we look into the heavens, what do we 
respectable. He died on the 7th of August, 1852; and it is | see but the sky and the sun? 
saying much, yet not too much, to say that he deserved Mr. 
Whittier’s tribute. 
No wild enthusiast of the right 
Belf-poised and clear he showed alway 
The coolness of his northern night, 
The ripe repose of autumn’s day. 


“ The Cottage Library” improves as it progresses, and we 

















But do not care to convince bim. Men will 
they see, Let them see. 

ursue, keep up with, circle round and round your life, as 
a dog does his master’s chaise. Do what you love. Know 
your own bone: gné@W at it, bury it, unearth it, and gnaw it 
still. Do not be too moral. You may cheat yx out of 
much life so. Aim above morality. Be not simply good ; be 
peed Se someting. All tables, indeed, have their morals ; 
hope that Messrs. Bunce and Huntington will succeed in s2-| but the innocent enjoy the story. As setninn cathe heereen 
curing for it a multitude of readers. The third number has you cot So tet ty pet polenas Dac at oon 
just been published. It is entitled “ Under Green Leaves” (the | When you knock, ask to see God—none of the servants. In 
title being acknowledged as a borrowed one, though now used | what concerns you much, do not think that you have com- 
in a new sense), and comprises sixty-nine poems, of a rural | panions ; know that you are alone in the world. 
character. These poems have been selected from the works 2 mt 
of British and American Poets, by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, whose SAREES GERAD OES SUCCVERY. 
extensive acquaintance with poetical literature has enabled To the Editor of the Times. 
him to choose intelligently, from a very wide field, aad whose} Sir,— To the information conveyed by telegrams from 
taste has dictated a fitting arrangement for the poems thus ee er cad thant bene thie to you on the 29th of June, I 
chosen. The little book is extremely various in its contents, oun from 





to you a copy. 
ven by the bold 
mine uous, 


grap tforward account 
several poems, of remarkable beauty, which are likely to be | ety whnnecone nde on ee ry a on 
new to most readers, and it contains only one that we could | + May, however your 7 portant ad- 
wish had Been omitted—Tennyson’s “ Owl” Song, beginning tos knowledge < ny Ble wae Goats 
cro geet, cots woul with Gis eecen efgulfienions. | waich bas bam lacked. ppen-on entoes aimesioy tthe oo 
, a8 is usual with this series of whi upon asa us cult; © ac- 
en —_—— ebcaliaal ce; oo of the Views of that eminent explorer. “ 
carefully drawn map which Mr. Baker has 
Ty a 
he sa in op’ e, that e 
entitled wo Vi and com the | Nile flowed into the Luta Naigé, and Coun’ cnstegua from 
letters, a few of the writer’s poems. The first letter is dated | jt in its course to Gondokoro. I remain &c., 
in 1840; the last in 1862. The style of Thoreau’s correspon- ; Roperick I. Murcaison. 
dence does not differ from that of his compositions for the| 15 Whitehall-place, 8. W., July 6. 
press, except, perhaps, in being a little more familiar and col- 
loquial. ean ND. 0 Catena WEE, Sel SN wes) aes - - 
nataral with often seems artificial readers England shortly after receive thank you for 
_ ate sr our tary. wealanais ioties, which senate ane a Uapeoo, ér- 


present volume will serve to make him better known. It ivered by an Arab trader on the 20th of September, 1864. 
contains a good deal of wisdom, and not a litile absurdity ; Your spp of my researches among the various Nile 
and it confirms us in the opinion, heretofore expressed in these | tribu Ppa ted pod pry was a timel 
stimulus at a mument when | was ill and broken down wi! 


fever. 
eben te Febramy, 1868. Th Shject 
at » e 
Sealy meating them, and by their 
Victoria Nyanza Nile-head, I should have returned with them 
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“ Khartum, April 30, 
“My dear Sir,—I arrived here yesterday and trust to be 


and Grant 


stupid 
make his appreciative readers strong, and cheerful, my expedition 
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1864 ; and April 22, 1865. Asa specimen of Thoreau’s letters 
—which assuredly did not, as letters generally do, concern 
themselves with small talk—we present the following selec- 
tion from an epistile ‘To Mr. B.,” dated at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, the writer’s place of residence, March 27, 1848 :— 
Le eer that the outward ond Reo eet Some 
Brees ek tne ets tan dikeoeee Oe ys 
To set about living a true life is to go a to adistant 
country, gradually to find ourselves surrou 
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‘subject to her Ma: jesty’s permission the ‘ Albert Ny ‘ 


the river. 
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gneiss, granite, and masses of iron ore, pparently fused into a 
— a with b 
“ 


sion, the cliffs, which [ descended 


1 
If you would convince a man Oat bp Game seen, Oo te. 
w 


Mr. | The 


x scot, was only subdned after the most arduous exertion 


of our lamented Prince I named ‘it 


source of the nd, not in importance, 


the grea 
but only in order of discovery to the Victoria Nile-head. The 
Victoria 


and the Albert Lakes are the indubitable parents of 
“ The capital of Unyoro (M’rooli) is situated at the junction 


of the Nile and Kafoor rivers, at an altitude of 3,202 feet above 
the sea level. I followed the Kafoor to lat. 1 deg. 12 min. N. 
to avoid an im 
upon rounding this I continued a direct westerly course to the 
lake. The route throughout is wooded, interspersed with 


passable morass that runs trom north to south ; 


es, thinly populated, with no game. My route lay over 
igh ground <o the north of a swampy valley running west ; 
greatest elevation was 3,686 feet. The rocks were all 
ded quartz P h 
he Albert Lake is a vast basin iying in an abrupt depres- 
a difficult pass, being 
1,470 feet above its level. The luke level is 2,070 feet, being 
1,132 feet lower than the Nile at M’rooli; accordingly the 
drainage of the country tends from east to west. From the 
high ground above the lake no land is visible to the south and 
south-west; but north-west and west is a large range of 
mountains, rising to about 7,000 feet above the lake level, 
forming the western shore, and ranning south-west parallel to 
the course of the lake. Both King Kamrasi and the natives 
assured me that the lake is known to extend into Rumanika’s 
country to the west of Karagwé, but from that point, in about 
1 deg. 30 min. 8. lat., it turns suddenly to the west, in which 
direction its extent is unknown. In N. Jat. 1 deg. 14 mwin., 
where I reached the lake, it is about 60 miles wide, but the 
width increases southward. The water is deep, sweet, and 
transparent; the shores are generally clean and free from 
forming a sandy beach. 
“ I navigated the lake in a canoe formed of a hollow tree 
for 13 days from Vacovia, arriving at Magungo, at the junc- 
tion of the Nile with the lake, in N. lat. 2 deg. 16 min. The 
was long, owing to the necessity of coasting, and to 
the heavy sea, which, with a westerly wind, generally rose at 


P.M. a. 

“ At the Nile junction the lake had contracted to a width 
of about 20 miles; the shores were no longer clean, but vast 
masses of re wing in deep water, prevented the canoe 
from landing. ountains bad ceased on the eastern shore, 
giving place to hills about 500 feet high, which, instead of 
rising abruptly from the lake, like mountains further 
south, were five or six miles distant, the ground descending 
in undulations to the lake.” The entrance of the Nile is a 
broad channel of but dead water, bounded on either 
side by vast banks of reeds. From this point the lake ex- 
tends to the north-west for about 40 miles, and then turns 
to the west, contracting gradually ; extent unknown. 

“ About 20 miles north of the Nile junction at Magungo 
the river issues from the great reservoir, and continues its 
course to Gondokoro. 

“I went up the Nile in a canoe from the junction; the na- 
tives would proceed no further north, owing to the hostile 
tribes on the lakeshores. About 10 miles from the junction 
the Nile channel contracted to about 250 yards in width, with 
little perceptible stream, deep, and banked as usual with 
high reeds, the country on either side undulating and wooded. 
from the junction up the river being east, at about 





course 
|} 20 miles hon Seyee, my voyage suddenly terminated; a 


stupendous about 120 feet perpendicular height 
pon exten Above the great fall the river is 
su y confined between rocky hills, and it races through a 
stream of 200 
py ate ae — ea eg ‘hrough this 
i dity, plunges at one leap 
x magnificent cataract 1 have 
y of naming the ‘ Murchison Falls,’ 
“ From that t I proceeded overland parallel with the 
and at length I reached Karuma, having 
been for some months completely disabled by fever, my qui- 
bert —— forms an immense basin far below 
jjacent country, and receives the entire 
extensive mountain on the west, and of 
the Utambi, Ugands, and Unyoro countiies on the east. 
Eventually receiving the Nile itself it adds its accumulated 
waters and forms the second source of that mighty river. The 
voyage down the lake is extremely beautiful, the mountains 
frequently rising abruptly from water, while numerous 
cataracts rush down their furrowed sides. The cliffs on the 
east shore are granite, frequently mixed with large masses of 
uartz. 
* “ On the eastern borders of the lake much salt is obtained 
from the soil; this forms the trade of the miserable villages 
which at long intervals are situated on the Unyoro shore. 
fasiog to sell provisoes., ‘Malloggn, on tho west coast of tbe 
to on the west coast of the 
large and powerful country, governed by a king 
oro, who boats ae large to 
Kamrasi, 


bracelets, cowries, and beads, 
all of which articles, excepting salt, come from Zanzibar, oid 


i 
| 


Speke and Grant, but when I was about to start the é, there being no communication with the west coast 


of 

“The actual length of the Albert Nyanza from south to 
north is about 260 ical miles, independent of its un- 
known course to west, between 1 deg. and 2 deg. south 
latitude, and of ite similar course in the north, in lat. about 


8 deg. 

I Fejolce at having been able to accomplish this explora- 
tion without the assistance which the Royal Geographical 
Society so kindly offered. I enclose map of my route, with 
a lst of elevations above the sea level (ken by one of 
Casella’s thermometers, subject to correction in id). 
Success having rewarded me for all bardships, I look forward 
with impatience to the pleasure of giving you more detailed 
information in person.—Very sincerely yours, 

“SAMUEL W. BAKER.” 
“ Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K. C. P.”’ 
———e———_ 


THE DOINGS OF THE GREAT. 


As every loyal subject ie by this time aware, the Prince of 
Wales’s chimney caught fire the other afternoon, and the 
“ devouring element,” #8 reporters sublimely style a little hot 
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tion in saying that Marlborough House stood in extreme 
jeopardy yesterday alternoon, and there can be no question 
that good luck alone has hitherto saved the building, for 
it is little less than a miracle that no serious disaster has oc- 
curred there long ago.” Observe the wariness of the style, 
the economy of words, and the cogent proof of the proposition 
about good luck by means of the other proposition about the 
miracle. The art of putting the same statement into two 
forms of words, and then advancing one as a proof of the 
other, is here employed in a masterly manner. The subject 
is treated throughout with the same power and skill, and the 
result is a picture which ought to live in history along with 
that of Canute and his courtiers, As soon as the fire broke 
out the Prince hastened to the spot. “ Seeing the urgency of 
the case, without a moment’s hesitation he threw off his coat 
and waistcoat and handed buckets of water from the tank, or 
threw them on the fire with more alacrity perhaps than any 
of the other persons assisting.” Why “ perhaps?’ Can it be 
doubted ? Besides th ag manipulation of the 
buckets, the Prince gave “ the most judicious orders through- 
out the exciting scene.” When it became evident that, “ in 
order the more effectually to combat the danger,” some- 
body must go—no, we beg pardon, “an entrance must be 
¢ffected”—into “that part of the building commonly called 
the ‘ cockloft,’” the Prince was the first to penetrate “ the 
region indicated.” We can sympathize fully with the dis- 
tracted feelings of the fashionable reporter whom a hard fate 
compelled to call anything by the name by which it is “ com- 
monly called.” The whole body ought really to lay their 
heads together and invent some less odious name for a cock- 
loft. It sounds so horribly vulgar, and the notion of a prince 
having to climb into a cockloft approaches the tragic. How- 
ever, the literary Jeames has done his best to soften the thing 
down by the genteel phrase of “ — the region indi- 
cated.” Unhappily, the Prince “ penetrated” the region indi- 
cated in another sense. “ Not knowing that, to secure one’s 
safety, it was po to tread on the joists, he trod on the 
lath and plaster work constituting the ceiling of the apartment 
beneath.” The blood of the r@ader runs cold as he pictures 
the Heir to the Throne walking on lath and plaster, and 
without bis coat and waistcoat too. 

The worst apprehensions of the onlookers were realized, 
and the lath and plaster gave way. As they did not “ prove 
sufficiently strong to maintain his weight, he fell through.” 
There is surely something slightly irreverent in thus attri- 
buting weight to a royal per ge. The fi Queen of 
Spain, who “ had no legs” officially, ought to be the type of 
princely nature. It was probably only by a slip of the pen 
that the writer betrayed this basé anthropomorphic conception 
ofa prince. But be that as it may, at this pojot the neglected 
joists came in useful and prevented him from falling far. “ He 
quickly extricated himself, laughing most heartily at the droll- 
ness of the mishap, even amidst the danger which threatened.” 
By the way, “ threatened” is rather a weak way of ending a 
sentence. “Imminently menaced his royal residence,” or 
some such phrase, would have been more worthy of the occa- 
sion, Jeames does not get ho!d of such a theme as a prince in 
a cockloft every day, and it is a pity not to make the most of 


aerial discovery which, in conjunction with Mr. Glaisher, he has 
pursued with such unwearied devotion, and which has already led 
to highly useful as well as interesting results, might not be inter- 
rupted, as was likely to be the case after the disaster to the 
Britannia at Leicester. The first and only ascent made by the 
Research previously was made at York a fortnight ago, when Mr. 
Coxweil took up with him the Lord Mayor of the city and other 
gentlemen. Probably from 10,000 to 12,000 people were in the 
gardens, and the open and beautiful sward in front of the Con- 
servatory presented a most animated appearance with the moving 
throng of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen. It was nearly five 
o'clock before the balloon was completely inflated, and at a 
quarter to six the monster Research rose into the air, and 
bounded over the heads of the spectators in a north-westerly 
direction. 

Mr. Coxwell says that when the balloon was brought down on 
Monday night, at some distance from Belfast, it was found that the 
country was worse than could have been expected—rough, rugged, 
and rocky—and, in fact, the most unsuitable place for a balloon 
descent that it is possible to conceive. The grapnel would not 
hold—it broke’ away from everything —and the consequence was a 
series of bumps and collisions of a most frightful character. Had 
there been any hedges or trees in the neighbourhood the balloon 
would in all probability have been stopped in its progress at once ; 
but, as there was no likelihood of getting the anchor fastened at 
that place, it became necessary to throw the large valve open to its 
full extent, and, after about two-thirds of the gas had escaped, and 
the balloon was almost crippled, the valve-line broke. Every person 
in the car then felt that the only thing to do was to get out as 
quickly as possible, and Mr. Coxwell gave orders for all to jump 
out and save their lives. Two gentlemen did not obey Mr. Coxwell’s 
summons to spring out at once, and immediately after a gust of wind 
came and carried the balloon ap a height of forty feet, after which 
she continued to rise still higher. Nothing could be done by 
the pases who succeeded in getting on the earth again to hold 
the balloon down, and she ascended with the two gentlemen who 
had remained in the car. Some distance from the scene of the 
first serious adventure the balloon struck against a rock, below 
which was a deep valley, and threw out Mr. Halferty, one of the 
two voyagers, who had to fall a distance of about twenty feet 
before reaching the ground. The balloon ascended again at a very 
rapid pace, carrying then a solitary passenger, Mr. Runge, who 
must have ascended a distance of at least two miles. He exerted 
himself with his knife and some instruments left in the balloon to 
make a hole in the silk for the purpose of allowing some of the 
gas to escape. At the same time he almost benumbed with 
cold. Whether his exertions to effect a descent were successful 
or not Mr. Runge himself is not able to tell; but, after going 
eight or ten miles further to Glenariff, the balloon descended 
as rapidly as it had arisen. It was then between nine and ten 
o'clock, and Mr. Runge had been a solitary traveller through 
the clouds for nearly an hour. The grapnel was caught by a 
tree, and a woman who was near seized the ropes which were 
hanging from the balloon and endeavoured to attach them also 
to the tree; but the balloon by the grapnel iron pulled the 
tree from its roots, and flew off on another excursion—this time 
towards the Irish Channel. When coming near the coast, the 
Research went off on another erratic tour, taking a contrary direc- 





























































































it. The last sentence, however, of this amazing composition | tion. It again descended at a very short distance from the sea, 
is pretty fair. It tells us that “the Prince of Wales, as soon | when Mr. Runge saw his last chance was come, and that if he did 
as the was extinguisbed, though in a condition in which 


not use the opportunity of throwing himself out, he would be 
carried out without any chance of escape. He then threw himself 
out of the car, when he came near the ground, and fell into a bedge. 
The balloon, being again lightened, once more disappeared in the 
clouds. Mr. Runge has received very severe injuries, being bruised 
in nearly every part of the body. 

The balloon descended in Laggan Bay, Island of Islay, on Tues- 
day morning. In the basket were found five overcoats, and two 
hats filled with sand.— Belfast “ Northern Whig.” 


= 
THE IMMUNITIES OF THE SEX. 


The trial of Mary Harris for the murder of Andrew J. Bur- 
— which has been in progress in Washiogton for the last 
tw 


he was ye recognisable, failed not to remember those who 
had assisted him, and ordered refreshments to be served out 
to the blackened and begrimed people who bad worked so 
hard and well.” There is a kind of pathetic accent about the 
last few words. “ The blackened and begrimed people who 
had worked so bard and weil.” It rather reminds one of some 
of Mr. Bright’s fine things about the sons and daughters of 
toil, Wedo not, however, quite see the force of the “ though.” 
We fear Jeames has fallen into a covfusion of the subjective 
and objective. There is no reason why & man who is not re- 
cognisa)le should not recognise others, nor does it follow, be- 
cause he has a dirty face and is without a coat, that his bosom 
should be unmoved by gratitude and lerateness. But 
the footman who, we presume, writes these things may be par- 
doned tor associating good nature and other excellences with 
a good coat. It is the nature of the creature. He thinks the 
seat of the soul is not in the pineal gland, or any other part of 
the body, but in the coat and waistcoat. At all events, the 
Prince may be congratulated on having proved in his own 
person the falsehood of the cynical saying that no man is a 
hero to his own valet. 

On pondering over this thrilling and instructive story, we 
cannot help thinking that the whole affair was contrived to 
inculcate the profound moral of King Canute upon modern 
courtiers. Like Canute, the Prince of Wales is probably 
bored to death with adulation and flattery. He cannot do 
the simplest thing, like any other gentleman, without having 
it blazoned abroad with all sorts of preposterous exaggerations 
in newspapers and little prints which live on such tattle. He 


quittal, after a brief deliberation on the part of the jury. The 
course of the trial, from its beginning to its close, has been 
followed with vey Gas interest throughout the country. It 
was not because the incidents of the crime were of any very 
extrao character ; or that the public or social position 
of either of the parties was eminent; or that the counsel on 
one side or the other were of marked distinction ; or that there 
was any expectation that any new principle would be settled 
" it, or that the verdict would be other than what it has been. 

he popular interest manifested in the case arose mainly, we 
suppose, from the fact that the times are rather dull, and an 
epleode of this kind furnishes a lively subject of gossip amid 
the grave and public questions now before the country. 

The verdict only furnishes a new illustration of what must 
be regarded asa settled principle in American law—that any 


cannot even put his own chimney out in peace. Sensible of | woman who considers herself ed in any way by a mem- 
the scandalous absurdity of such views iu those about him, | ber of the other sex, may kill him with impunity, and with 
he doubtless resolved to repeat the great Canute scene over|an assured immunity the prescribed ties of law. 


again, due allowance being made for the altered spirit of the 
times, The sea-shore is not very handy for Marlborough 
House, but fire is always procurable. As Canute took water 
for the medium of his moral, the Prince had recourse to fire. 
Every other adjunct was a. The Prime Minister of 
England and the powerful chief of the Opposition were both 
present. Two or three of the most illustrious of the Peers 
were there, while a body of soldiers and a detachment of the 
A division lent an air of severe solemnity to the ings. 
The scene was not quite so ——s as that cf the old story. 
The notion of an aged monarch apparelled in his royal vest- 
ments, waving his sceptre over the grey waters of the everlast- 
ing seas, has a touch of the sublime about it that we can 
scarcely discern in the cockloft of Marlborough House. But 
the moral was pointed every bit as effectively. The ancient 
courtiers saw that the wave would not retreat at their master’s 
bidding. Their modern successors were clearly convinced 
that fire will not retreat before a prince unless, like other 
mcrtals, he takes off his coat and hands buckets with alacrity, 
and tbat Jath and plaster refuse as obstinately to perform the 
duty of joists for him as for anybody else. Let us hope that 
the lesson will not be thrown away, and that this ludicrous 
flunkeyism may be reduced within somewhat more moderate 
bounds.— Saturday Review, July 8. 


The man may really have been guilty neither of a crime 
against her person, an assault = her honour, nor an of- 
fence against ber feelings ; if she is seized by a fancy that his 
course of conduct towards her is not such as she had aatici- 
pated from his addresses, she may kill him upon notice or 
without notice. Ifa manis murdered by a member of the op- 
posite sex in | of the cases supposed, or in almost any sup- 
posable case whatever, she is almost certain to escape, not 
only the extreme penalty of the law, but any penalty what- 
ever. 

It were useless to find fault with this state of th It is 
peculiar to America, and people in general are decidedly 
proud of it. There is nv reason in the nature of things why 
criminals ot one sex should be treated with such e: 
and dubious honour; but who shall argue with the 


is well enough, however, that every man id always bear 
the fact in mind, so that he may on all occasions so comport 
bimself in the presence of the sex as never to give any of them 
either a real or fanciful pretext for taking him off untimely.— 
N. Y. Times, July 20. 

—___@—___ 


Artists’ Contracts; Rosa Bonnevr.—It will be remem- 
bered that six months ago Bonheur figured as the 


ed 
A BALLOON DISASTER. 


On Monday the ba)loon ascent of Mr. Coxwell, the aeronaut, 
took place from the Royal Botanie Gardens. The weather was 
magnificent. The “ Research,” the name given to the present 
balloon, is the largest aerial machine ever constructed, and when 
inflated presents a very hand: as well as gigantic appearance. 
It is painted a light brown colour, relieved round the centre with 
devices in yellow, and the words ‘“ Coxwell’s Research.” It was 
purchased by public subscription, and presented to. Mr. Coxwell by 
a committee of scientific gentlemen, in order that the science 
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rolled on he occasional, gave hove punta hint thas thocname 
her numerous pomoene fa would leave her leisure to com. 
plete the chef d'euvre which he had set his heart the 
better. When his patience was worn out by long , his 
mercantile mind sug; that perhaps the lady had 

about her money, and to meet this assumed difficulty he offered 
to make any advances she might require. During tie year 
1863 and 1864 a long and amusing correspondence took place 
between the rich amateur and the great lady artist. The le. 
ters are set forth in the Gazette des Tribunauz. 

Finally M. Pourchet wrote a pressing letter, saying that 
in the way Mile. Rosa Bonheur was going on his executor 
alone would possess the picture which he wanted to hung up 
in his house while he was alive. Mile. Rosa Bonheur, in 
curt note, replied that he was impertinent, that artists 
worked when and tor whom they pleased, and that she 
made up her mind never to do a picture for him. On this 
issue the action was brought. The tribunal decided that artists 
were by the stern rules of law bound to perform contracts ag 
well as common people; that the plaintiff had Byen Mile. 
Rosa Bonheur more than a reasonable time to fulfil hers, and 
that unless she delivered the picture completed within six 
months, she must pay twenty francs a day for three months, 
at the vm, of i, - my? “$ os could mee 8 further de- 
cree. An ap) rom this judgment was ¥ y 
M. Dofaure, counsel for Mile. Rosa Bonheur, went tne wink 
length of contending that an agreement by an artist to paint 
a picture conatituted a duty of imperfect obligation, for the 
non-fulfilment of which no action would lie. The appeal 
court, however, agreed in principle with the court below, 
instead ot confirming that part of the decree which awarded 
twenty france for every day’s delay, thought it better to settle 
the whule matter at once. Mile. | a Bonheur is, therefore, 
condemned in costs, and ordered to deliver the picture with- 


in six montbs, or to pay four thousand francs damages— 
Paris letter. 





Tue Cunarp Company.—The Cunard Company has at- 
tained the respectable longevity of a quarter of a cen 
Tuesday lest being the 25th anniversary of the running of 
first steamer belonging to this gigantic establishment between 
Liverpool and North America; and of no other company in 
the world can the same thing be said as of this: that di 
the whole of that lengthened period neither a life nor a letter 
has been lost by any of their vessels. We haye little faith in 
what is = a ny or et - = few have secured 
success without deserving it, still fewer great undertakings 
have prospered in this sense without the exercise of a sound 
and healthy surveillance to guard against, and, as far as human 
foresight can go, anticipate every possible exigency fof the 
preservation of life and property. 
last twenty-five years have witnessed in the development of 
ocean navigation, when we contemplate the past, are as mar- 
vellous as the improvements which have been witnessed in 
almost every branch of physica] science. It is little to 
the Cunard Company that, whether with regard to or 
comfort in the navigation of the Atlantic, it has promptly 
availed itself of every discovery which the intellect of the age 
has presented ; but the feature in which it has so far tran- 
scended all other commercial uncertakings is the zeal and 
alacrity with which it has always surrounded the sanctity 
of human life, and the pains which have been so successfully 
taken to combine the highest attainable speed with the most 

rfect safety. When the Cunard Company first entered the 

eld in which it has distanced competition, ocean —— 
was in its infancy. Al! the features of its present 
ment had to be invented, and no step in advance was 
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a prosperity ery St envies, because it has been won by 
itimate 


hich point to the Rt . of hi arelght 
ment w can t to uman over 
so many miles of ocean during almost an entire generation 
without loss of life or limb may justly be regarded as a na- 
essing.— European Times, July 8. 


A PorvutaR PREACHER on PorvuLaR Preacuine.—The 
Rev. Professor Caird, in his address at the ordination of the 
Rev. George Stewart Burns, late of Montrose, to the High 
Church parish of Glasgow, said :— 

“ Few positions lead so directly to publicity, or satisfy 
readily the craving to be seen, known, and ed 
of a popular divine. In all communities, rural 
parson is a man of mark and importance. 
man of little ability—one who in any other walk of life 
never be known or heard of—here there is an adven 
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s ministry amid the superficial flutter of success. The secret 
of the popularity-hunter is sooner or later found out. Discern- 
ing minds perhaps see through his shallowness, pious minds 
wal back from one who lives for self, and the educated, su- 
pucllions, ConpSeal class, instead of — — a 

ide the’ ves on penetrating the clap-trap ex- 
[ane and find in the whole affair a fresh theme for disdain- 
fal criticism and epigrammatic articles or popular preaching.” 


Doctors Dirrer.—The N. Y. Times deserves credit for 
sdmitting all varieties of opinion into its columas. Thus, its 
yoluminous and lumbering correspondent, “ A Veteran Ob- 
ferver,” writing from his retirement at “ The Beeches,” utters 
this sagacious verdict on the mooted question, whether Eng- 
jand would go to war under any circumstances. 

“ One thing is certain, Great Britain cannot afford to go to 
war with any great commercial nation ; and, least of all, with 
the United I give great credit to Mr. Seward for his 
able and adroit correspondence with England; but we were 
vever in danger of any war with her, for she dare not go to 
war with us. This was the simple truth, and intelligent 
statesman knows it. The whole policy of Eogland is now, 
and has been for thirty years, to disarm the hostility and jea- 
jousy of France and the United States, because she could not 
afford a war with either.” 


But the very same issue of the Times contains the following 
paragraphs, in a London letter from Mr. C. L. Brace, whom 
we quoted last week. 


“But, in speaking of ignorance as a cause of interna- 
tional bad feeling, it must not be supposed it is all on one 


side. 

“When Americans talk of ‘ England’s dreading war; of 
her being compelled ‘to swallow mountains of dirt;’ of her 
bearing everything and paying anything than have 
her commerce swept from the seas and her manufacturing 
population embarrassed, they are speaking of a Power which, 
small as its habitat is, is the pluckiest little nation and the 
richest in Europe. With the Englishman, pluck is a tradi- 
tion. He would burn every ship, and sweep his factories into 
the sea, and arm every right hand, before ee OY would 
submit to any wrong or bear an intended insult. e may be 
sure of that, 

“The English, are only ourselves, with alittle more phlegm. 
Every American knows that the profits of a whole continent 
and the lives of a generation would be sacrificed before we 
would submit to an injustice from a powerful neighbour. It is 

isely so with land. And we had better understand 
that the old fatherland is no contemptible adversary now for 
any one. The blood runs as strongly in the veins of her sons 
ssit did in the days of Waterloo. She has hosts of stro’ 
men, and could pat her millions in the field if it was a d 


le. 

The wealth of ages is laid up here, and war is now mainly 
acontest of means and science. An old and conservative 
State is, of course, very careful about falling into a war, yet 
the foolish popular excitement here on the Trent affair, (wh 
found its source principally in the idea that we meant to insult 
her,) shows that England still has young blood in her veins.” 

We trust that the prosy “ Veteran” will “ make a note of it,” 
all the more that the 7imes itself remarks upon this divergence 
ofopinion, asserting characteristically that both its corres- 
pondents are right. 





British Yacative.—From a very small beginning in 1720, 
when the Cork Yacht Club was founded, has grown up our 
present splendid Pleasure Navy. For nearly a hundred years 
the Cork Clab had the sport entirely to itself; but in 1815 was 
founded the Royal Squadron, and eight years later the now 
puissant Thames Club. The first Admiralty warrant was ob- 
tained by the Cork Club November 2, 1831, and from that 
time dates the real growth and popularity of the pastime as it 
is now practised. 

The progress made by the Royal Thames Yacht Club, 
which cccupies the highest position of any, presents a striking 
. This club, established 1823, in 1 had but twenty- 
four yachts ; it has now two hundred, representing 14,000 tons 
burthen. for every ten tons is re- 
quired to man them ; and there are thus in the employ of this 
dub alone 1,400 thoroughly trained and efficient 
Bayt ‘i a a all ten po fog yacht clube 

Navy. They are p men, 
of The United Kingdom must number altogether a vast bod 
of such seamen, ao nape the ae eee 
santly at cruising away, or running races wi 
mg eg hr oe ee 
he ro; t clu! e jom cou! 
manele Mesh oh one dh d five hund a vend, neatly all 
of them being beautifully built, perfect in 
commanded and —, pel Bw 
ing made every . Since re have been upw 
whee hundred Cede added. During the last ten the 
number of annual additions to the fleet of yachts 
than doubled, and at the present time there are many new 
ones building. There are upwards of a score of ro t 
clubs having stations on the British coast, club houses, agents 
in foreign ports, and annual prize regattas. 
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troit, Mr. Potter has shown that al! as a man who offers 
to fight with bowie-knives when he knows the combat will 
not be accepted, he evinced a great deal of discretion, he has 
far too little of it to be a proper agent in international affairs. 
—Buffalo Courier. 


Crue. Means To A Goop Enp.—Torture applied to extort 
confession, was discontinued, it is said, in the public courts in 
Portugal, in consequence of the following circumstance : 

“ A conscientious judge, having observed the effect of the rack 
upon supposed crimin in making them confess anything to 
the sacrifice of their lives, to get released from the torture, deter- 
mined to try an experiment. It is a capital crime, in that coun- 
try, to kill a horse or mule, and he had one of the former which 
he much valued. He took care, one night, to have all his servants 
employed, so that no one but the groom could get into the stable. 
When all were fast asleep in their beds, he stole thither himself, 
and cut the horse, so that he bled to death. The groom was ap- 
prehended and committed to prison. He pleaded not guilty, but 
the presumption being strong against him, he was ordered to the 
rack, where the extremity of the torture soon wrung from him a 
confession of crime. Upon this confession, he had sentence of 
hanging passed on him, when his master went to the tribunal 
and there exposed the fallibility of confessions obtained by such 
means, by owning the fact himself, and disclosing the motives 
which had iufluenced him in making the experiment.” 








Cure or Hypropuopia.—The efficacy of Dr. Buisson’s 
sudorific: treatment of hydropbobia, as reported in these 
columns, is confirmed by the Reowe des Provinces, which 
quotes the following from a journal printed in 1830 :—* I re- 
member,” says the narrator, “aman who formerly lived in 
the same place as I did, and who was unfortunate enough to 
be bitten by a mad dog. Some time after he fell ill, and very 
soon sore’ all the symptoms of hydrophobia, which became 
so violent that his friends resolved to terminate his sufferings 
by suffocating him. To accomplish this dreadful design, four 
of them extended a feather bed on the floor, threw the un- 
happy man 'pon it, and covered him with a second bed, on 
whic yf placed themselves to press upon and smother him. 
During this time, his wife was held in the adjoining room by 
some of her relations. The state of this unhappy woman may 
be imagined during the struggles and groans of the sufferer, 
She remained at first apparently stupefied, but when a fright- 
tul silence had succeeded the tumult, she seemed to break 
loose from her apathy; the full horror of the sceue rushed 
upon her mind, and, with a shriek of despair, she rushed into 
the chamber of death. With superhuman force, she threw 
aside the men who were holding her husband down, and 
pulled away the bed which covered him. Life had almost de- 
parted, but respiration was soon re-established, and at last he 
opened his eyes. The efforts he made had covered him with 
so profuse a perspiration that it ranin streams from the whole 
of his body. He was calm, and, a short time after, to the 
astonishment of all present, announced that ye pe of 
his cruel malady hau quitted him. The man lived long after, 
had a numerous family, and never felt any recurrences of the 
attack.” — Galignani, 


A Curious Distinction.—Omar is a perfect treasury of 
unconscious fun and knowledge. He is an index to Egyptian 
life. Here, to wit, is a curious trait. In Europe men may 
speak to each other of many delicate things which they could 
not speak to a woman about. In Egypt it is the other way. 
A man may speak to a woman, not his wife, of things which 
it would be idered ind for him to mention to a 
man. Thus, when Seleem Effendi told Lady Gordon about his 
purchase of a young black slave for his hareem, Omar said it 
is proper to say such things to a lady, but wrong to mention 
them before men. Again, Omar gave Lady Gordon a very parti- 
cular account of his own marriage. “1 intimated,” she writes, 
‘that English people were not accustomed to some words he 
used, and might be shocked; upon which he said, ‘Of course 
I not speak my bareem to English gentleman, but to good 
lady can speak it.’”—Review of Lady Duff Gordon. 











Cricket in Paris.—The Paris correspondent of the Daily 
News, writing on the 28th ult., says: “The Paris Cricket 
Club never saw such a great day as this. Between five and 
six in the afternoon, just as the 73rd iment was comple- 
ting the easy victory which, owing to its own prowess and 
the absence o! some of the leading players on the other side, 
it was — . ontme over > am the Emperor aud Em- 

attended by rouyn de |’'Huys, appeared upon the 
oe Alighting from their carriage, their Majesties sat 
jown ina small tent, and, while watching the game, accepted 
a simple luncheon, of which Mr. T. H. Sparks, the secretary 
of the club, did the honours. The Empress asked a great 


it for granted must be familiar with the sport. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, however, confessed that cricket was f 

to his studies, and he continualiy applied to other people for 
information to enable him to satisiy her Majesty's curiosity. 
. Sparks, although a most efficient secretary, and in fact 
the life and soul of the club, is not manually a cricketer, 
and therefore, perhaps, was not so ready at answering a sud- 
den call for a lecture on the game as Professor Wanostrocht, 
cricketer and schoolmaster, would have been. However, in 
one way or another the Empress heard a great deal about 
wickets, stumps, bails, long stops, wide balls, bye runs, 
catches, and ‘ overs,’ and at the end of all the explanations, 
ho had been conversing apart with a captain 
comprends rien du 


= 


: 
i 
| 





chomany of a Fellow of the Royal Society, Mr. Beamish 
the biographer of Sir Isambard Brunel. On chief interest 
therefore was in testing the application of those principles. 
M. Desbarolles was good enough to examine the hands of his 
audience after the lecture, when amongst the most definite of 
his d he attributed to the present writer great musi- 
cal artistic and special manual and mechanical dex- 
terity likely to be shown in sculpture. As the unfortunate 
subject of his criticism never could catch a tune correctly, 
spent many painful and useless hours in his school years 4 
trying to draw upright houses, and generally never succeeded 
in using his hands with efficiency for the simplest pur q 
it sounded a little like irony, and the comfortable scaphasn 
of “une belle chance” and considerable wealth looming in 
the immediate future, was less consolatory than it otherwise 
might have been. r, July 8. 


Tue Rvutixe Passton.—On Saturday, June 24, Wm. Thurs- 
ton, . Of the White House, Dymock, expired in his 92nd 
year. On his ninetieth birthday he went out fox-hunting, and 
seemed to enjoy the sport as keenly as ever he did. ver 
since he has been in business he has lived in the same house, 
that in which the “Man of Ross” was born. Mr. Thurston 
was a keen sportsman in the days when men were in the field 
at five o’clock in the morning, and when some of the finest 
old hounds were throwing their tongues; then it was that he 
was in the height of his gory. The late General Sir J. Thack- 
well was first taught by Mr. Thurston to ride to hounds, and 
exhibit the skill and bravery which bave made his name fa- 
mous. The present master of the Ledbury hounds, Mr. J. 0. 
Thackwell, can recount many a happy reminiscence of his 
friend Mr. Thurston. Many will regret his death, for he not 
only entertained the rich, but “ ne’er forgot the poor.”—G@lou- 
cester Journal, ‘ 





Tue Maont MurpErErs.—Details have been received from 
New Zealand, almost too horrible for transcription, of the 
circumstances attending the murder of a missionary, the Rev. 
C. 8. Volkner, by Muori fanatics. His body was afterwards 
cut up by these — wretches, portions of it, iucluding the 
eyes, eaten, and his blood drunk. According to an eye-wit- 
ness, there was “a fearful scramble among the women” as to 
who should get the most of the latter. Mr, Volkner had been 
devoted for eighteen years to missionary work. He was a 
native of Cassel, and went out under the North German 
Missionary Society, afterwards entered the Church of 
England, jomed the Church Missionary Society, and 
went to live at Opotiki, a Maori village at the south- 
ern corner of the Bay of Plenty, and here he died, 
within a hundred yards of bis own church. The most hor- 
rible part of the work was done by a party of travelling fana- 
tics of the Pai Marire faith, but his own flock took in it, 
though he had laboured unselfishly among them many 
years. It must therefore have been a martyrdom, not merely 
of the body, but of the heart and soul.—London paper, 8th inst. 





Merropouitan’ Horse SHow.—On Friday, the Second 
Annual Horse Show in the Metropolis took place at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, at TBingioe. The Judges were the Earl of 
Chesterfield, the Earl of Portsmouth, Viscount Falmouth, 
Lord Combermere, Lord Suffield, Col. Maude, C.B., Mr. Fred. 
Winn Knight, M.P., and Capt. Percy Williams, assisted by 
Professor Simonds as veterinary surgeon. It was resolved to 
judge the hunters first, the judges in that class being Lords 


Chesterfield, Po th, and Falmouth; and as squad 

entered the arena and paraded round it for the judges’ in. 

tion, it was admitted on all hands by the most judges 

that such a display of hunters was never before seen col- 
under any circu 


mstances. 

The {ideing commenced a: ten o'clock, the hunters 
taken first, and certainly a more noble collection of horses 
were never beheld; the animal, however, which excited the 
greatest amount of attention was No. 156, Earl Spencer's 
“Brown Stout.” This horse was formerly the property of 
Lord Hopetoun, who bought it at Tattersall’s be 630 
neas, and who, when he sold his stud, parted§withg it sto 
Earl for guineas, In the trials for jum it 
beat all competitors, and was finally deservedly awarded 
the first prize of £60 in the hunter classes. In the 
breds Mr. Snewing’s carried off the princi 
of £100 and the icultural Hall silver cup, value £25; 
whilst em pga Mr. Donald’s Scottish Chief, which 
stood ; whilst £10 was awarded to Mr. Joseph Car- 


son’s Motley; Lord Clifden looked upon as bein 
what is termed somewhat ung »” and thin about the 
back ribs.—The ts generally appeared to afford 


the highest satisfaction Bra, July 8. 





PHOTOGRAPHY IN PRINTING Inxk.—Mr. John Pouncy, the 
well-known Photographer, of Dorchester, was specially invited 
by Professor Dawson to give a series of experiments in his 
newly-patented process of printing photographs, direct from the 
negative, in printer's ink, before a select party of eminent pro- 
fessors, at King’s College, London, Among those present were 
Professor Dawson, Dr. Miller, F.C.S., &c. The whole manipula- 
tion of the process was successfully carried out by Mr. Pouncy, 
showing the ease with which the pictures produced from the 
ink could be transferred either to paper or any other substance. 
The rationale of the process appears to be that the light hardens 
the ink on the surface of the paper, just in proportion as it 
passes through the negative, the part not acted upon by the 
rays remaining soluble, and being easily removed by washing 
with turpenti The pany present expressed themselves 
highly satisfied with the results, and a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to Mr. Pouncy. He also exhibited specimens of photo- 





in| graphy in ceramic colours for transfer to biscuit wares, which 
were much admired. 
’ 


—London “ Builder.” 





“ BeastLy” IyToxicaTion.—The most remarkable case of 


blast on Green Island, near Troy. One night—it was a “ still” 
nigh man running the machine eighteen gal- 
lons of whisky, and put it out in the open air to cool. A 
came cow. She was any neem Soe looked inv: 
ting. She swallowed every ‘hteen of unrec- 
tified whisky, warranted to kill at The cow has 
been drunk ever since. She home and is now in 
the fourth week of a grand bender. The cow eats 
mening ; Sil Gown woes eae S raise her up; and 
become as lean as a crow i of a cow. This cow, 
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he continued drinking, and it was the quantity thus taken 
from the animal by man and calf that pa 

crow.” Chem’ analysis proves that the casein had all 
c ed to whisky; but the deacon will have to relate his 
e to a consistory of 
lieved and recover his upright position. Whether the cow 
will ever get sober, or end her life in a fit of delirium 
SAS wae we shall look anxiously to see the so- 
ution o' 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 863.—By J. Frost, of Bath. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLuTiIoNn TO ProBLEM No, 862. 


White. Black. 
1, RtoK B2 1, P tks R 
2. KttoQKt5 | 2. Any move 


8. Q or Kt mates. 


Game played on Monday last, at the N. Y. Chess Club, in the 
University —. bet Captain Mackenzie (White), and an 
Amateur (Black), the Captain giving the odds of Knight. 

(Remove White Queen’s Knight.) 








White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 rH Se bE Kt tke P 
Z2PtoKB4 PtksP 14 PtoK6* yay" 
SK KttoB3 PtoK Kt4 se OoeERS ttoK BS 
4BtoQB4 BtoK Kt2 16 BtoQ Kt4 oO ie 
5PwQé PtoK R3 17 Ptks Pech K tks 
+ Bh 3 44 Ty 18 RtoK7ch K to Kt 
TBogg? Bto Kkt5 19 Q to Kté Kt to K 
Sere s* th tbe bg K toR2 
9 KRto B tke Kt 21 Rw K6 KttoQ3 
10 P tks B Kt to Q Kt3 22 B tks Kt P tks 
ll PtwoKS5 Das 3 PwQB3, KRtoK 
12 BtoQ Kt3 QtoQ2 and White mates in 8 moves. 
* Wuen a Pyramip SHovuLtp se INvERTED.—An old man, 
Count Mar——y, died recently in Paris. He lived almost the 
Ne eee eee Oe ee teed 
outer world, as regularly every year a small package was re- 
ceived him from rovinces. On his death the room 
was searched and his will was found on the mantelpiece, 


leaving an immense fortune to the charities of Paris, 


g 


to 


evidently 

the size of his gift; the consequence was the indignation of 
the rich relative and the bestowal of the fortune upon chari- 
table institutions. A warning to the world to build A my ae 
for a rich relative the reverse way—the smal! gifts at the bot- 
tom, and the large one for later years at the top. 





A Neat Navticat Compioent.—A Halifax contempo- 
rary tells us of a happy meeting at sea, between Halifax and 
Boston, which is deserving of all commendation. It appears 
that Capt. Moodie, of the R. M. 8. Asia, when last in Sane, 
married one of the fair daughters of Colum>ia. This became 
known to Capt. Hockley, of the R. M. 8. CAéna, on his arrival 
at this port. Accordingly on the occasion of these two splen- 
did ships meeting at sea, the Asia from and the China for Bos- 
ton, the latter bore up, dressed ship, setting the British and 
American ensigns side by side at the peak, and mustering the 
whole of his crew and passengers on dgck, Capt. Hockley 
e Capt. Moodie and his Americaa bride a right royal Eng- 

welcome, in the shape of three cheers. 1 
sailors’ compliment—none but a son of the ocean could have 
contrived it—-was accompanied by a salute from the — 

ns of the China, and responded to by those of the 
thus they met and parted. 





PassENGERS BY PNEUMATICS. —It is probable that the plan 
of conveying ngers in a closed tunnel by atmospheric pres- 
sure—whieh, by the way, was much laughed at about thirty years 
since when something of the sort was primarily proposed, with 
Brighton for a terminus—will be carried into effect between the 
Waterloo Terminus and the South-Western Railway and White- 
hall, at Great Scotland Yard. The Bill for making the vamatic 
railway has d the © is not opp in the Lords, 
and will probably obtain the assent of the Crown. The novel 
line is to pass under the Thames in an fron tube, a channel for 
which will be dredged in the bed of the river, encased in concrete 
cement. At the ends of the tube so protected, brickwork will 
take the place of concrete. 








An InterestmG Watr.—A curious incident which occur- 
red last week in Hyde Park explains the reason why human 


her as lean “ as a/|to 


c of their 
farmers, to have his story be-| the chignons were all right an 


along, looki around him, it was most suggestive 
seep tal en Eectectaey anotuan tn witoe oe tpeet 
two-thirds of raised their 
hands to the backs . in a 

t. Whether the gentleman 
Jodi FL ee wick for bis own vate amusement, 
a ya bad really picked ‘up a —- 
w some unlucky girl acciden probably 
Joemypny eT et me ee bP 
satisfactorily accounts for the human hair 


increased value of 
as an article of commerce.— Pall Mall Gazette. This isa 
New York story. 


How To Carry your Burpen or Crroime.—It is not 
generally understood that American women have weak backs, 
but somebody who has discovered the fact, thus explains and 
corrects it : 

“The way of applying the weight of the long-skirted dress has 
much to do with the creation of muscular weaknesses and soreness- 
es. Take acommon neck and shoulder yoke, such as wa’ 

sometimes use, and fastening weights to it, see how mach you 
can carry a little distance with ease. Then take just such a yoke, 
and make it just large enough to fit arownd the body, resting on 
the hips as it did on the shoulders, and fastening weights to it, 
see how much you can carry at that point with ease the same dis- 
tance, and you will find that you cannot carry more than one- 
fourth as much as you can on the shoulders.” 


Tue Rewer or Lucxnow.—The band of the 78th High- 

landers is weekly at the Dublin Exhibition Palace, under the 

direction of its conductor, Mr. Smalley, whose arrangement 

of me ih aad al was pre se pm | and agein 
on jay. e effect was extreme! very 

: ay eries od 

es, 








turesque, the pipers having the whole of to 
verse before joining the supposed imprisoned band ; bugl 
sounding the assembly, being well placed throughout the 
building.— Army and Navy Gazette. 





Tue TELEGRAPH CABLE IN THE GuLF oF St. LAWRENCE. 
—Mr. Leonard W. Jerome has liberally offered the use of his 
splendid steam yacht, the Clara Clarita, for the purpose of 
enabling Mr. Wm. E. Everett, the well-known engineer, to re- 
pair the cable of the New York, Newfoundland, and London 
Telegraph Company, which was injured last month in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. It is expected that the repairs will be com- 
pleted in time to prevent any delay in transmission of m 


case the Clara Clarita will meet the Great Hastern at Heart's 
Content. 





BURNING OF THE MUSEUM, 
LETTER FROM MR. BARNUM. 
New Yorx, July 14, 1865. 
Messrs. Herrine & Co. :— 


GunTLemEN,—Though the destruction of the American Museum 
has proved a serious loss to m: and the lam yy to 





vi 
good, and q ly cong you that your well known 
fes have again trated their rior fire 


P proof qualities 

in an ordeal of unusual severity. 
The Safe you made for me some timeago was in the office of the 
Museum, on the flocr, back part of the building and in the 
hottest of the fire. 
After twenty-four hours’ of trial it was found among the debris, 
and, on opening it this day, has yielded up ite contents in very 
a order—books, papers, policies of insurance, bank bills, all are 
dition for t dat commentary on the 





and a noble 
trustworthiness of Herring’s Proof Safes. 
Truly y P. T. BARNUM. 

HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFES—The most re- 
liable protection from fire ever known. 
HERRING & Cu."8 NEW PATENT BANKERS’ SAFES, with 
by oes he Floyd's patent crystallized iron. 

The best security against a burglar’s drill ever manufactured. 

HERRING & CO., 
251 Broadway, corner of Murray Street, New York. 
FA 








Berrer Tuan Or Weiis.—The most valuable possession on 
earth is good health. 

PLANTATION BITTERS 

Are an excellent preserver of the health and vigour of the whole 
system. 

They quiet the nerves. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They cure Cramps and Colic. 

They purify and invigorate the System. 

They cure Headache, Constipation, and Biliousness. 

They require no change of Diet. 

They ivustantly relieve distress after eating. 

They make the weak strong, the languid brilliant, and are 
exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are composed of the 





TRY THEM, AND BE CuRED. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMBDY. 
Sir James Clarke's 
CELEBRATED PILLSB! 
PREPARED yaem * EREOCRIPTION OF SIR J. 





to the Queen. 
In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 
and Limbs, on Palpitation of the Heart, 





hair has risen within the last two or three years upwards of |snould be carefull ‘a ee 
100 per cent. in the market. On Tuesday last, t 1.30 ‘or full get a pamphlet, free, of the 

P. M., a young gentleman ce et eee . 

qrowd of eqemirians, holding on bigh at the of bis cane a | will ensure a containing over 50 Pills, by return of 
a. wy i P41 — -— Sold by all druggists, 

with which present JOB MOSES, No, 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
corating the napes of their necks, As the rode Bole Ualted States Agent. 


Sulners 
several successive 
tated 


received by the Atlantic cable, when it is laid; and in that| to 


yeelf abl. 
the old adage that “It’s an ill wind that blo nobody | A 
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MOREHEAD’S 
NEURODYNE, 
oR 


NBURALGIO ANTIDOTE. 
ie a new of Chemical Science. 


aye are 
use of medicine or the skill of physicians. 
compound, aromatic, 


NEURODYNE may be one ae 9 
pace, com! gredien great power 
solute purity. In the form here presented, as a Nev =. 
ee to p peculiar and valuabl 
never combined in a remedial discovery. Tte Deoehant 
pt and decisive, and its use not only harmless, by; 
convenient and delightful. 

NEU 'YNE is a sedative—a soother of the nerves and of 
nervous excitement. It calms while it strengthens; soothes 
the nerves while it invigorates the muscular system. tt readily 
imparts this balmy and vitalizing infl ence to Brain or Sen. 
sorium, which fe the centre and & of nervous power. 
its beneficial effects may be infe and com! 
in all cases of nervous pain, whether situate in the 
Limbs—in fact, in any part of the human o —if 
can be traced to Nervous disorder or derangement, rapid 
—™ confidently promised. 

wonderful power of NEURODYNE to control 
irritation and excitement is shown by its effects in cases 
or inability to sleep. Delicate persons who have 
hts without rest, owing to an exci 
condition of the nerves, will find a prompt 
balmy influence of NEURODYNE. 

pertils of Oplom, Morphtns, or ng other 
‘i ine, or any narcotic or injuriow 

substance. 


There can be no doubt about the nervous origin of many of the 
most prevalent and distressing complaints. would be useles 
them. disorders which early woo and finally 

nervow 





LH Hi 


‘ exp! 
the best efforts of the ician so signally fail in nervous 
plaints. The means ade do not reach the seat of the disses. tf 
course, the most potent remedies and the most skillful 

ers must be alike una’ . Now, it is certain that NE —— 


now rapidly ensues ; nervous agitation is diminished ; 
a ;. the natural laws of being are 
restored action of the nervous 


DOTE shall be with the public. The private test of its 
merits by some of our most a 

en: satisfactory. happily confirmed 
public a public benefit will result, ” 


MOREHEAD’S NEURODYNE, or NEURALGIC ANTIDOTE, 
is carefully put up in bottles containing five ounces, with plain 
directions for use. 


Price One Dollar a Botile. 


No. 19 Walker-st., New York. 
SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL DRUGGISTS. 


] 
Ayer’s Pills. 
Are 8 feeble, and complaining ? 
out evden, with ur system deranged 
feelings uncomfortable ? These symptoms 
the prelude to serious illness. Some fit of 
is and ge bx 
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